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Hotes. 
“ TOTE.” 


Ar p. 449 of the last volume Mr. Hackett, 
of Washington, said: “The word ‘tote,’ | 
meaning ‘ carry,’ was so common at the South | 
that it is said that a boy learning to add | 
would phrase it thus: ‘Put down 7 and tote | 
4’" At p. 475 Pror. Skeat remarked that 
if Mr. Hackett “will be so good as to wait 
till the last part of the ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ comes out, he will then be able to 
ascertain the facts as to the distribution of” 
the word tute. Meanwhile, as the word is 
generally regarded as of American origin, 
as its American history is little known, as 
misapprehension exists in regard to it, and 
as a possible aid to Prof. Wright, may I be 
allowed to give some American examples ? 
It is not certain that the tote in Mr. 
HAckKETT's sentence is the same word as the 
tote in the extracts which follow; at all 
events, the two words are differentiated in 
the ‘Century Dictionary,’ and we must wait 
for the completion of the * E.D.D.’ before this 
point can be settled :— 

““A complaint against Major Robert Beverly, 
that when this country [Virginia] had (according 
to order) raised 60 men to be an out-guard for the 
4iovernor: who not finding the Governor nor their 


appointed Commander they were by Beverly com- 


manded to goe to work, fall trees and mawl and 
toat railes.”—1677, in Virginia Magazine (1894), ii. 


OS. 

*““On Monday Evening the Baronet [Sir F. Ber- 
nard, Governor of Massachusetts] sneaked down to 
Castle-William [in Boston harbour], where he lay 
that Night. The next Morning he was toated on 
board the Rippon, in a Canoe, or Tom-Cod Catcher, 
or some other small Boat.”"—1769, 7 August, Boston 
Gazette, p. 3/2. 

“The fourth class of improprieties consist of Zocal 
phrases or terms. By these 1 mean such vulgarisms 
as prevail in one part of a country and not in 
another...... 7. Tot is used for carry, in some of the 
southern states.”—1781, J. Witherspoon, ‘ Works’ 
(1802), iv. 469, 470. 

*** | look after the cows, dig in the garden, beat 
out the flax, curry-comb the riding nag, cart all the 
wood, fote the wheat to the mill, and bring all the 
logs to the school-house.’”—1803, J. Davis, ‘ Travels,’ 
p. 389. The author, who is repeating the words of 
a negro, adds in a note: “* 7ofe is the American for 
to carry.” 

* Tote, to carry, convey, remove [ Virg. &c.].” 
—1806, N. Webster, ‘Compendious Dictionary,’ 

». 313. 

arr Tote is marked by Mr. Webster ‘ Virg.” But 
we believe it a native vulgarism of Massachusetts.” 
—1809, Monthly Anthology, vii. 264. 

**We know not the origin of the word [/o/¢], any 
more than of another fashionable Virginian term, 
‘toting,’ which is used instead of carrying. When 
a member wishes to ‘ bolt,’ he ‘ totes’ himself out 
of the house before the ayes and noes are called." — 
1814, April 13, New York Herald, p. 34. 

Away she sail’d so gay and trim, 
Down to the Gallipagos, 
And foted all the terrapins, 
And nabb‘d the slipp’ry whalers. 
1812-15, in J. Frost, ‘ Book of the Navy ’ (1842), p. 309. 

** Tote.—I believe this word is peculiar to the 
states where slavery prevails, and it is probably 
an African word.”—I816, N. Webster, ‘Letter to 
J. Pickering’ (1817), p. 25. 

“In my last, if 1 remember right, I foted you (as 
they say in Virginia) up to Richmond, by what may 
be called a circumbendibus.”—1817, J. K. Paulding, 
‘ Letters from the South,’ i. 59. 

** Tote, a slave word, is much used; implying 
both sustentation and locomotion, as a slave a log, or 
a nurse a baby.” —1824, H.C. Knight, ‘ Letters from 
South and West,’ p. 82. 

** Here [Richmond, Va.] too you have the ‘ paw 
and maw’ (pa and ma) and ‘tote,’ with a long 
train of their kind.’—1826, Mrs. Anne Royall, 
‘Sketches,’ p. 121. 

“TI present the following beautiful specimen, 
verbatim, as it flowed from the lips of an Ohio 
boatman :— 

And it’s oh ! she was so neat a maid, 
That her stockings and her shoes 
She fofed in her lily white hands, 
For to keep them from the dews.’ 
1828, J. Hall, ‘ Letters from the West,’ p. 91. 

Help yourself, stranger, added the landlord, 
‘ while [ tote your plunder into the other room.’ ”— 
1835. C. F. Hoffman, ‘ Winter in the West,’ ii. 147. 

“Tom was liberal, and supplied us with more 
than we wanted, and * toted,’ by the assistance of 
Sambo, his share [of honey} to his own home.”— 
1854. T. Lb. Thorp, ‘Hive of *‘the Bee-Hunter,” ’ 
p. 52. 
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narrator goes on to state that Cywsar 
*toted’ the fellow into the Wakarusa camp.”’— 
18356, G. D. Brewerton, * War in Kansas,’ p. 63. 

“We had taken the wrong road, and the Indian 
had lost us The Indian was greatly surprised 
that we should have taken what he called a ‘tow’ 
(i.e., tote or toting or supply) road, instead of a 
carry path.” —1857, H. D. Thoreau, ‘ Maine Woods 


(184), pp. 

* Will the Atlantic Club have Dom Pedro as its 

uest’ It has occurred to me that he would like it | 
etter than being toted about, looking at Boston 
public buildings.” —1IS76, J. G. Whittier, in Life 
and Letters’ (18M), ii. 621. 

**Tote’ has long been regarded as a word of 
African origin, contined to certain regions where 
negroes abound. A few years ago Mr. C. A. 
Stephens, in a story, mentioned an ‘old tote road’ 
in Maine. I wrote to inquire, and he told me 
that certain old portage roads, now abandoned, 


bore that name...... ‘Tote’ appears to have been a 
well-understood English word in the seventeenth 
century. It meant then, as now, to bear. 


Burlesque writers who represent a negro as 
*toting a horse to water’ betray their ignorance. 
In Virginia English, the negro ‘carries’ the horse 
to water by making the horse ‘tote’ him.”—IS#, 
E. Eggleston, in C y Maga-~ine, x\viii. S74. 

**1°d make it worth your while to bring it to us 
down here,’ said Cecil. ‘Humph!’ returned the | 
maker of beverages. ‘I don’t go totin’ coffee ali 
round the country.’ 1900, D. D. Wells, * His 
Lordship’s Leopard,’ }. 120. 

In the New York .Vation of 15 February, 
1894, Mr. P. A. Bruce cited the 1677 passage, 
and remarked that the smallness of the negro 
population at that time “ would render im- 
probable the supposition which has some- | 
times been advanced that the word had its 
origin with the negro race in this country” 
(p. 121). In the same paper Mr. W. G. | 
Brown asserted that the word was ‘used in 
Middle England, Southern Yorkshire, and 
Lincolnshire, in exactly the same way that it 
is used in Eastern Virginia”; but neither 
Mr. Brown nor Dr. Eggleston gave proof of 
this assertion. The above extracts show that | 
the word, though generally regarded as a} 
Southernism, is by no means confined to the | 
South, and that it was known in New Eng- 
land as early as 1769. In January, 1900, I 
received from a Boston firm an advertisement 
of “The Watson Tote Bag,” which was de- 
clared to be the “best thing for hunting, 
tramping and fishing trips, for carrying coat, 
camera, blankets, lunch, &c.,” and was de- 
scribed as “ made of stout canvass with draw 
rope mouth, or entrance to bag, and with | 


flap to protect contents from rain, and is to | 
be carried on back same as knapsack.” 
Abert MATTHEWs. 
Boston, U.S. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 42, 82, 122.) 
Pp. 62-63 :— 
Letter 
Ol—y (Olney), July 9, 1768. 

eLt® is well for us, that having a gracious 
Master, Who has no need of our services, He does 
not dismiss us for insutticiency.t Though our very 
best performances fall so far short of what He is 
entitled to, yet He accepts them, and does not 
rebuke us, even for the worst. The little sometimes 
we are enabled to render to Him, we first receive 
from Himself. The desire and the power are de 
rived from Him ; yet He continues us in His family; 
treats usas His children rather than as servants; 
satisties us with the fulness of His house, and clothes 
us with His own raiment, the righteousness of 
Jesus. Blessed and happy are they, that belong to 
this family; they shall never hear. even of their 
wilful faults, except in a way of fatherly chastise- 
ment ; and in His own time their Master and Lord 
will make them heirs with His own most beloved 
Son, of an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled 
and that fadeth not away. 

Yours, my dear Aunt, ete. ete. 

On pp. 63-67 follow first Mrs. Cowper's 
note printed below the text, then passages 
from letters, apparently Cowper’s, and lastly 
a paragraph from Martin Madan. 

Pp. 63-64 :— 

—— comes to town, I find, the 19th instant. Oh! 
that she might return to domestick happiness ! that 
is the wish of weak nature for a beloved child, but 
I check myself, when I reflect the love of God far 
exceeds even ours for ourselves, much more to one 
another, and that love is guided by wisdom which 
cannot err, and indubitably knows what is best 
for us. 

Every blessing attend you, blessings on the right 
and on the left hand, from the Ever Blest, be your 
happy portion in time and in eternity. Amen, 
amen. 

Pp. 64-65 :— 

We know that our gracious Lord can sanctify the 
most unpromising dispensations, to those that love 
and trust in Him: and will guide His own people 
with equal safety through the thorns and briars of 
this world, as He has done through the (flattering) 
‘roses that once strewed our paths.” Perhaps the 
danger is greatest where we are lulled intoa pleasing 
state, and insensible of any. All that weans us 
from the world, and our strong attachments to 
creature comforts, if it brings us nearer to our God 
(assume whatever shape it may) is a blessing, with- 
out which perhaps our hearts might have remained 
entangled in these pleasing snares for ever. 

* Mrs. Cowper’s note : “‘ The former part of this 
letter was concerning a servant whom he had dis- 


| missed for undertaking a place she was in every 


respect unfit for.” 

+ To this passage seems to refer Mrs. Cowper's 
note on p. 63: ‘* How beautifully does W. C. dress 
even sentiments relating to this world! how new 
his expressions! how naturally does every subject 
lead him to speak of the more important ones, that 
tend to light and immortality!” 

+ In the margin, a few lmes down: “ Aug. 18th,’ 
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Let these reflexions cheer and comfort us in the 
midst of the most trying scenes of this changeable 
life: There is but one unchangeable good! Possest 
of that, we may look down on the perishing joys, 
we once thought of importance to our happiness. 
Yet alas! whilst I am advising others, | want 
teaching myself! Oh! may Ged vouchsafe to be 
our Instructor, and by whatever means He knows 
most conducive tothat happy end, lead us effectually 
to Himself, through time and eternity! As to : 
oh ! may God look upon her, and enable her to look 
up to Him! All worldly joys are imbittered in such 
a situation as hers. Oh! that she may seek for, 
and find, the Lord of life and comfort! who can 
alone say to the troubled heart, as He did once to 
the great deep, ‘ Peace, be still!” I hope all will 
lead to this most desirable end, and then, as St. 
Paul* says: * These light afflictions, which are but 
for a moment, will work for her a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.” *Tis a comfort to 
think we are in His hands, who can turn and 
change all hearts as it pleases Him, or, as it is 
betterexpressed, ‘‘as it seemeth best to His heavenly 
wisdom,” not left to the wild effects of blind chance 
(as some are willing to suppose), nor to the conduct 
of that corrupted nature, we brought with us into 
the world ; this is a comfort indeed. 

D—’s swift progress to great riches, is amazing! 
How many do we see, even of promising parts and 
abilities, that are yet ‘‘all their life-time" (as Shake- 
spearet says) * bound to shallows and to wretched- 
ness.” Well, the all-wise Disposer of all things 
knows what is best for all! “The Judge of the 
whole earth must do right."t O may we ever 
submit every thought of our hearts,§ and every 
action of our lives to His guidance, who is not only 
wise and good, but is wisdom and goodness in the 
abstract : when we turn our thoughts to this, how 
mean must all the boasted merit of the creature 
appear ! 

i cannot know too much, nor suffer too much, for 
those I love, and these trying scenes have all their 
use, to wean from a world not designed to make us 
happy ! and I think we ought, instead of praying 
to God to remove our afflictions, rather beseech 
Him to sanctify them to our souls. I imagine why 
“faith is sometimes not strongest, when human 
probabilities are weakest.”* It is to shew us how 
apt we are to lean on them for support and comfort. 
O may God give us that victorious faith, that shall 
enable us.to look above all to its blessed object! 
and then human probabilities will never have 
power to flatter us with hope, or sink us with 
despair. We may, and must consider them, in 
their proper place, but with no degree of depend- 
ency on them. 

Though plunged in ills, and exercised with care, 

Yet never let the faithful soul despair. 

God can assuage or cure the deepest grief, 

Or by unseen expedients, bring relief. 

Opinion of Martin] M[{adan]}. 

“The works of Richard Baxter are worth read- 
ing; he was a very great, learned and pious man ; 
but the best of men are but men, cen therefore 


* 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
+ ‘Julius Cesar,’ LV. iii, 218-21. 
~ Gen. xviii. 2. 
§ Marginal note: ‘* July 19, 1768.” 
Corrected from ‘‘ affections.” 
© Mrs. Cowper's note: “‘Oh, why is not faith 
strongest, when human probabilities are weakest !” 


their works to be read, with all that sort of caution, 


which should lead us ever to square all we tind in. 


them, with the infallible rule of God’s word.” 
Pp. 67-70 :— 
Letter 13 [should be 15). 

No date but wrote tome in Dec* 1768. 

Printed in Wright, i. 107-9, out of its order 
P. 107, 1. 2 from foot, “ left,” MS. “left you ” 
p. 108, 1. 6, “be interested,” MS. “interest 
myself”; 1. 8, **a world I know,” MS. “a 
world which I know” ; 1. 14, “ our inquiries,” 
MS. “our misguided inquiries”; 1. 4 from 
foot, “and attend,” MS. “and to attend”: 
2 from foot, unsinful,” MS. “universal” - 
p. 109, 1. 5, “but is,” MS. ** makes me” ; ], 10, 
“to bless,” MS. “and bless.” On the post- 
script, “N.B. | am not married,” Mrs. Cowper 
notes, “It was reported he was.” 

Pp. 70-72, 10 Jan., 1769, “a letter from —~—.,” 
The tone of the letter resembles many of 
Cowper’s. “Self-lamentation” is the burden 
throughout. But as “my dearest sister” is 
addressed, p. 71 med., and Mrs. Cowper would 
have had no motive in suppressing the name 
if it had been her cousin’s, and the letter is 
not numbered like the rest, it must not be 
included here. I see that the letter, like 
that on pp. 75-76, is included in inverted 
commas, and has a little o in the margin. 
These we learn from the fly-leaf “are taken 
from the letters of another dear and valuable 
friend,” not Mrs. Cowper’s mother. On the 
tly-leaf of vol. iv. the secret is revealed : the 
writer is Mrs. Maitland. Begins: “The 
sweet reverie, you send me, is one often in 
my wishes.” Ends: “as Pope says, ‘What 
dust we dote on, when ’tis man we love!’ 
It has ever proved a most quieting thought 
to me that ‘the creatures are just what it 
pleaseth the wisdom of God to make them 
to us.” A few lines from the end is the 
marginal date, “Jan. 9, 1769.” 

Pp. 73-75 :— 

Letter 15 [should be 16). 
Dated O—y (Olney), Dect 24, 1768, 

My peak AvNtT,—My cousin Maria tells me, you 
long to hear from me, and I assure you, I have for 
a long time desired to write to you. "My barrenness 
in spiritual things, has been the cause of my silence. 
When I can declare, what God hath done for my 
soul, with some sense of His goodness, then writing 
is a pleasant employment; but to mention the 
blessed name of my Lord and Master with dryness 
and hardness of heart, is painful and irksome to me 
He knows, however, that I desire nothing so m uch 
as to glorify Him, and that my chief burden* is that 


* ‘Olney Hymns,’ No. 18, “ Hark, my soul! it is 
the Lord,” verse 6 :— 
Lord ! it is my chief complaint, 
That my love is weak and faint, 
Yet I love Thee and adore, — 
Oh! for grace to love Thee more ! 
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I cannot speak more to his praise. In the worst 
times blessed be His Name! I can bear testimony 
to His faithfulness and truth: He has never left me 
since He first found* me, no, not fora moment. I 
know that the everlasting arm is underneath me, 
and the Eternal God my Refuge. © blessed state of 
a believing soul! who trusteth in the Lord, and 
whose hope the Lord is. The Almighty hath graven 
him upon the palms of His hands, and all his 
interests and concerns are continually before Him. 
What a blessed peace belongs to this sweet persua- 
sion! a persuasion not founded in fancy, as the 


world profanely dreams, but built upon the sure | 


promise of an unchanging God. Did not the 
remainder of sin and unbelief, deprive us of much of 
our enjoyments, what a delightful portion should we 
possesseven here below! How much of heaven does 
a believing view of Jesus, as our all-suflicient good, 
bring down into the soul! we seem to breathe the 
pure air of that better country, where all the 
inhabitants are holy, and more than seem to converse 
with God, for our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with His Son Jesus Christ. Truly the Lord is 
gracious: blessed are all they that wait for Him! 
to as many as receive Him, gives He power to 
become the sons of God. May we always be enabled 
to receive Him with our whole heart! May we 
harge our souls continually to lift up their ever- 
lasting gates, and admit this King of Glory, the 
Christ of God, in all the fulness of His free salva- 
tion: so shall we be the children of the Most High. 
He that is in us, will prove Himself greater than 
he that is in the world, by giving more than victory 
over all our enemies. The warfare seems often 
ditticult to us because we are weak, and the Lord 
keeps us sensible of our weakness, for wise and 
gracious ends: but how easy it is in His hand, 
Who hath on His vesture and on His thigh a name 
written, King of kings and Lord of lords! before 
Whom the powers of darkness are as nothing and 
less than nothing, and the legions of hell, with all 


their devices and subtleties, are as naked in His | 


sight. Then let us not fear because of them, but 
be very courageous, for the Lord God is with us; 
He it is that tights for us: who can be against us? 
Yours, my dear Aunt, in the best bonds, 
etc. etc. 

Pp. 75-76, by the same author as pp. 70-7 
Dated 12 March. Begins :— 

May God be for ever praised for the mercies as 
on this day vouchsafed us all in the event you 
mention. 

Further on :— 

What a strength of nature does it prove, that at 
such an age [84}, and so feeble a frame, the disso- 
lution should have so much to struggle with. May 
this dear and faithful servant of God and man be 
enabled to wait the appointed hour of release, 
and then depart in peace, her eyes seeing Thy 
salvation, o Lord! 

Pp. 77-78 :— 

Letter 14 [should be 17}. 
Dated O—y (Olney), 31*t 1769. 

Printed in Wright, i. 110-11. P. 110, 1. 2, 

“ afflicting,” MS. ‘‘afilictive”; 1. 8, “ blessed 


— The Task,’ iii. 112-13 :— 
There was I found by One who had Himself 
Been hurt by the archers. 


| and happy,” MS. “happy and _ blessed” ; 
1. 11 from foot, “and when,” MS. “when”; 
'1.6 from foot, “trust in,” MS. “trust”; 1. 4 
from foot, “distress,” MS. “a _ distress.” 
| P. 111, at end of letter, “ete. etc.” 
Pp. 79-80 :— 
Letter 15 [should be 1s). 
Date March 5, 1770. 
Printed in Wright, i. 116-17. Begins “ Dear 
Cousin.” P. 116, 1. 4 of letter, ** hope,” MS. 
|**hopes”: 1. 5, “only,” omitted in MS.; 1. 9, 
“beyond,” MS. “out of.” P. 117, } 1, after 
“ purified” MS. adds “ by the many furnaces 
into which He is pleased to cast us. The world 
is a wilderness to me, and I desire to find it 
such, till it shall please the Lord to release 
me from it”; 1. 6, after “ praise” MS. adds: 

** My present afiliction is as great as most I have 
experienced: but 

When I can hear my Saviour say, 
Strength shall be equal to thy day, 
Then I rejoice in deep distress, 
Leaning on all-sufficient grace. 

I beg you will present my affectionate respects to 
the family you are with. I often think on them: 
and, when I do so, I think we shall meet no more, 
till the great trumpet brings us together. May we all 
appear at the right hand of that blessed Redeemer 
Emanuel, Who has loved poor sinners, and washed 
their sins in His own most precious blood. 

My poor brother is continually talking in a 
delirious manner, which makes it difiicult for me 
to know what I write. I must add no more there- 
fore but that I am, my dear Cousin. 

Yours ete. ete, 
Joun E. Mayor. 


| Cambridge. 
| (To be continued.) 


| PURCELL’S MUSIC FOR ‘THE TEMPEST.’ 
| Pror. CUMMINGS, upon whom Grove and 
| the ‘ D.N.B.’ base, assigns the composition of 
| Henry Purcell’s music for Shadwell’s version 
| of ‘The Tempest’ to 1690, a highly improbable 
| date. As I have been at some pains to show 
‘in my article in the March issue of Anglia 
| (Halle), Shadwell’s so-called opera was 
originally produced at the Duke's Theatre, 
|in Dorset Gardens, in April, 1674. Largely 
based on the Dryden-Davenant sophistication 
of 1667, its text is represented by the anony- 
mous and misleading quarto issued by 
Herringman late in 1674. Even if it could 
be shown that the opera was revived in 1690, 
the probabilities are against its having been 
provided with a new score at that period. 
Such a course would hardly have been 
followed unless it had proved a failure at the 
outset, and we know the contrary to have 
been the case. 

Beyond the fact that Purcell was barely 
sixteen at the time, I see no reason for 


| 
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we 
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doubting that his ‘Tempest’ music was 
written for the original production of Shad- 
well’s opera in 1674. It is already conceded 
that Purcell composed for the same author’s 
‘Epsom Wells,’ and that comedy had first 
seen the light in 1673. Everything points to 
the conclusion that in matter of creative 
power the master must rank among youthful 
prodigies. Once admit this early flowering 
of his genius, and the mystery concerning 
the ‘Macbeth’ score disappears into thin 
air. 

Let me say here that the ‘ D.N.B.’ some- 
what confuses the issue by averring that 
Purcell’s music was written for Dryden’s 
‘Tempest,’ a palpable error, for the interpo- 
lated masque of Neptune set by him was (as 
I have clearly shown in my Anglia article) 


peculiar to the Shadwell opera. This misstate- | 


ment, as well as Prof. Cummings’s erroneous 
date of 1690, is apparently based—if I read 
Fétis aright—on a note in the ‘ Collection of 
Ayres composed for the Theatre,’ published 
in 1697. 

After sifting all the evidence, I am of 
opinion that Purcell collaborated with 
Matthew Locke in writing the score for 
the Shadwell opera of 1674, the former 
providing the vocal, and the latter the 
instrumental, music. On the point of 
Locke’s ‘Tempest’ music authorities are 
very conflicting. Grove is even self- 
contradictory. Nx voce * Locke’ (where it is 
followed by the ‘ D.N.B.’ and ‘The Oxford 
History of Music’), we are told that in 1670 
Locke “renewed his connexion with the 
theatre by furnishing the instrumental music 
for Dryden and Davenant’s alteration of 
‘The Tempest,’ the vocal music being supplied 


by Humfrey and Banister.” Pausing merely | 


to point out that the Dryden- Davenant 
‘Tempest’ was first produced at the Duke's 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on7 November, 
1667, 1 turn to the same ‘ Dictionary,’ under 
‘Macbeth Music, where I learn incidentally 
that Locke “composed the instrumental 
music for Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest’ in 1673,” 
and that the score was published with the 
music for ‘Psyche’ in 1675. Shakespeare’s play 
is out of the question, for the unadulterated 
comedy was never seen on the stage during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

In the third volume of ‘The Oxford History 
of Music,’ Sir C. Hubert H. Parry gives an 
interesting analysis of the highly dramatic 
music in Locke’s “Curtain tune” for *‘ The 
Tempest.’ One can very well see that this 
series of well-contrasted movements formed 
the overture and initiatory descriptive music 


to the first act of some ‘Tempest’ piece ; but 


| one cannot speak more definitely on the 
evidence, as the storm scene was common to 
| both the Dryden-Davenant and the Shadwell. 
versions. We must remember, however, that 
the former, unlike the semi-opera of 1674, 
had no elaborate musical or scenic adjuncts, 
and was simply a comedy with occasional 
| songs sung by Ariel. Pepys speaks glowingly 
of the ingenuity shown in the setting of the 
“Echo” song, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether the comedy of 1667 were provided 
with specially composed instrumental music. 
The setting of the songs in this seems to have 
| been the work of John Banister and Pelham 
Humfrey. On this point Grove still maintains 
| its réle of will-o’-the-wisp, leading the student 
}into many a quagmire, for (sub nomine 
| Banister) it informs us that that composer 
|wrote music in 1676, in conjunction with 
| Humfrey, for some unspecified version of 
‘The Tempest.’ In that case Banister must 
have written under astral influence, for 
Humfrey died in 1674. 
| In the rare, separately paged sheet inserted 
| into some of the copies of the first volume of 
‘Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues’ (1676), 
one finds, under the heading ‘The Ariel's 
Songs in the Play call’d The Tempest,’ 
Humfrey’s setting of ‘Where the Bee Sucks.’ 
This would apparently go to show that 
Humfrey had composed for the Dryden- 
Davenant comedy of November, 1667; but 
the point is by no means assured, for Hum- 
frey at that time had only just returned 
from his long sojourn abroad, and was 
orobably not in London for more than a 
fortnight beforehand. W. J. LAWRENCE. 
Dublin. 


Tue Horse.—I copy the follow- 
ing extract from the Daily Mail of 17 Aug. : 


“There is no diminution of interest in the mar- 
vellous horse Hans, whose almost incredible feats 
are performed even in the absence of his teacher, 
Herr von Osten. Not only does he read and under- 
stand human language, but he can recognize persons 
from their photographs. He was recently told to 
remember the phrase * Forest and bridge are occu- 
pied by the enemy,’ and next day took his alphabet 

|and spelt out the words correctly. Thousands of 
people, including generals and high officials, crowded 
to er von Osten’s house to see the wonderful 
}animal until the police closed the street. The 
Minister for Education is about to appoint a scientific 
commission to observe Hans for a few months and 
issue a report.” 

We seem to be on the traces of the Golden 
Ass. I can only commend a feed of rose- 
leaves in case we have some further instance 
of the influence of Thessalonian charms. 
In case the experiment succeeds, and the 
quadruped resumes his human shape, it is to 
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be hoped that he will favour ‘ N. & Q.’ with | Readers of Lord Selborne’s ‘ Book of Praise’ 
a record of his adventures and the method | will find this editorially attributed there 
of his transformation. Such an instance of|to John Logan, and such of them as 
history or myth repeating itself will give | are familiar with the history of that 
H. |author will not be surprised to learn 
that he is credited by experts with 
* BEARDED LIKE THE PARD.”—Whilst search- | having deliberately conveyed it from Michael 
ing a Coram Rege Koll of Edward Il. at the Bruce. Be this as it may, the paraphrase is 
Record Offive I met with the following | one that has entered closely into Scottish 
singular memorandum written at the foot | religious life, being a favourite not only as 
of the membrane in sixteenth - century |a medium of praise, but as a stimulating 
writing :— resource for evangelical expression. Two of 
“Memorand. That this furst of August, 1586, | its lines frequently quoted both in consolatory 
Anno Regni Regine Eliz. vicesimo-octavo, Dyd se | address and extempore prayer are these :— 
one hare of one Mr. Kyllyngworth, lyvinge in Teme- In every pang that rends the heart 
strete, taken from his berd, and then there grow- The Man of Sorrows had a part. 


inge, of the lenght then measured thre score and striki 
sixtene enches by measure of a carpenters Rule, It seems worth while to note a striking 


the rest of his berd muche longer then hymselfe. parallel between the former line of this 
He swore the same daye uppon his (oath) that couplet and one that occurs in the alternative 
the Emperore of Rushye two more Emperors} version of a song in Goldsmith's oratorio 
hadd his berd in there hands in Rushye all at one | , The Captivity’ :— , 
time (he ys of agde 88) and hathe beene a great 16 Vaptivity : 


traveller ’ me Christopherus Fenton.” — Roll 252 The wretch, condemned with life to part, 
Coram Rege, Easter 16 Ed. IL, m. 66. still on nape 
Ypy > - And every pang that rends the heart 
Hexry Arrtetoy, M.D | Bids expectation rise. 
WHITSUNDAY IN THE ‘ANGLO-Saxon CuRo-| It js sufficiently curious that such a notable 


NICLE.’—Pror. SKEAT’s article on Whitsunday, line should thus appear to have two distinct 
ante, p- 121, is of great interest. But it sources. Bruce died in 1767 without publish- 
may be desirable to caution readers that jing anything,and when Logan in 1770 edited 
although the coronation of Matilda, wife of * Poems of Michael Bruce’ he excluded from 
William the Conqueror, on which occasion | the collection what were known as the poet’s 
this word takes the place of Pentecost in the «Gospel Sonnets.’ These, including ‘Christ 
Chronicle ’ (I believe for the only time there, Ascended ’ (as it is entitled in ‘The Book of 
and it seems to be the first known instance Praise’), he is believed to have issued with 
of its use any where), isrecorded ina paragraph emendations as his own from 1781 onwards. 
headed 4.p. 1067, its date was really 1068, as_~Now Goldsmith died in 1774, and the inference 
is evident from the day assigned to Easter, of Logan's critics in the matter that thus 
which corresponded to 23 March. Whit-| concerns both will inevitably be that the 
sunday, or Pentecost, fell. that year On man who conveyed Bruce wholesale and 
11 May. William was in Normandy from | freely pillaged Doddridge would not hesitate 
March to December, 1067, and Matilda | to pilfer from an obscure lyric by the author 
did not come to England until the spring of | of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
1e ve e day e : hy 

) ty for ow Service Tree.—Under the heading‘ Whitty 
Pentecostal feast seems to have been carried | 

Tree, ante, p. 113, we are told that 
from England into Scandinavia, and it would ? : yy - he Latin corevies 
be verv interesting if it c be ascertained | #¢”""'¢e tree is derived from the Latin cerevisza, 
be very interesting if it could be ascertainec tech 

, beer. This comic guess is actually seriously 
about what time the Norwegians reverted to | ‘= Price’s * Ponalar Names of Beitiel 
he older f hough the equivalent for the | 2¢vanced in Prior's * Popular Names of British 
the older form, though the equivalent for the | 
- .| Plants,’ a very useful book from a botanical 
English expression was retained in Iceland ; | *™ > draco : 

»0int of view, but full of errors in etymo- 
also when it was first introduced into Wales 

i Tels : : the rhe ogy ; it could be hardly very correct at so 
in the Welsh equivalent Sulgwyn (White | “5; 
early a date (1879). Yet no one ever spelt 
Sunday). W. T. Lynn. int i 
Blackheath | service with an initial c. The odd point is 
|that Prior refers us at the same time to 
GoLpsMITH AND A Scorrish Parapnraser. | Virgil’s sorbis (*Georg.,’ iii, 380) ; and with 
—In the collection of ‘Translations and | good reason. I have explained the word in 
Paraphrases' prepared for the service of| my ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary’ (ed. 
praise in the Church of Scotland, No. 58 is| 1901), and, at some length, with quotations, 
the vigorous and resonant hymn beginning, | in my ‘Notes on Eng. Etymology,’ p. 266. 
“Where high the heavenly Temple stands.” | Historically, service is a later spelling of the 
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M.E. serv-#s, dissyllabic plural of serve, A.-S. 
syrfe, fem. ; and in the Northern dialect this 
plural took the form servis. As to the A.-S. 
syrfe, it is not native English, but is derived 
(with mutation) from the Latin sorbus, a 
service tree. Hence the derivation from 
Latin is perfectly correct ; only cerevisia is 
a very bad shot. When will “etymologists ” 
condescend to historical investigation, in- 
stead of adopting the hardiest guess ? 

Watrer W. Sxkear. 


“Buzzinc.” — The subdjoined, from the 
Standard of 23 May, should interest students 
of slang :— 

“A form of street robbery which is not generally 
known was described at the Suthwark Police Court, 
on Saturday, ina case wher a well-dressed man, 
named Sidney Perry, wascomnvitted to three months’ 
imprisonment, with hard lwour, as a suspected 
pee. and subject to one € the sections of the 

*revention of Crimes Act. ‘%uzzing’ is the name 
given to the crime. A gang © thieves surround a 
man, and while one robs him, be rest maintain a 
buzzing noise. If the victin should seize his 
assailant, the leader, known as he ‘ spokesman ’— 
the part played by the accused—eclares that, as a 
passer-by, he saw the robbery, a that the actual 
thief escaped.’ 

This amplifies and parcularizes the 
definition in Hotten’s ‘Slar Dictionary,’ 
“ Buz, to pick pockets ; 4uzzimor Luz-faking, 
robbing.’ ALFREIF, Ropsins. 


Queries, 

We must request corresponder desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only-ivate interest 
to affix their names and addresses ‘their queries, 
in order that the answers may be adessed to them 
direct. 

(Se7™ §. xii. 
408; 8s §. i. 423, 517; ii, small 
octavo volume, entitled “The Htory of...... 
St. Athanasius...... by N. B. P. (Catholick. 
London, Printed for D. Mewell, for 
Christopher Eccleston under * Dunstans 
Church, Fleetstreet, 1664,” hasitely come 
into my hands. The letters V. B.” are 
printed in ordinary roman comm, whilst 
the **P. C. Catholick” are in itali I should 
be glad to know what the last: phe signifies, 
and if the author is Nicholas Lingsley, a 
list of whose works, dating from 57 to 1667, 
appears in Lowndes, this howevinot being 
among them. The book bears thaprimatur 
of Gilbert Sheldon, Bishop ofondon, 2: 
November, 1662. Lowndes certaiy mentions 
the work under ‘ Athanasius,’ buascribes it 
to **N. B. P. C.,” which I thirk an error. 

It is of some interest to not t.t this little 


Wagner, who for about fifty years was 
connected, as curate and incumbent, with 
St. Paul’s, Brighton. 
Any information as to the book or its 
author would be welcomed. 
Wa. NorMAN. 


“Burrery.”—On p. 237 of a well-compiled 
‘History, Gazetteer, and Directory of the 
County of Derby,’ Shettield, 1857, we are 
told :— 

“An entry in a book without date, but written 
more than fifty years ago, states that three roods of 
land, lying in Samuel Richardson's little buttery, 
were left to buy bread and wine for the holy sacra- 
ment for ever, for Stanley chapelry. The field is 
now called Samuel’s buttery, and the residue of it 
belongs to Richard Bateman, Esq., whose tenant 
purchases the bread and wine, estimated to cost 
annually the fair rent of this plot of land.” 

I do not find this meaning of the word 
buttery in what Pror. SkEAT calls the 
* Neglected English Dictionary ’ (‘N.E.D.’). Is 
it known elsewhere? and can it be explained ? 
It may be noted that the chapelry of Edale, 
in this county, was formerly divided into 
five large farms, called dooths or vaccaries. 

8. O. Appy. 


‘Goopy Two Sxoes.’—Did Goldsmith write 
this fairy tale? Where can I find full 
particulars of the same ? 8S. J. A. F. 


PorTUGUESE — There are, I 
understand, in the library of Lambeth 
Palace some Portuguese pedigrees. Could 
any of your readers inform me what families 
they refer to, or where I can obtain this 
information ? A. J. C. GuUIMARAENS. 


First- Froor Rerectrorres.—In Durham 
Cathedral, in Finchale Priory, and in Bay- 
ham Priory, Sussex, the refectory is upstairs 
over a crypt. Where else in England does 
this occur? The late Rev. E. Mackenzie 
Walcott stated it was so “fin two northern 
monasteries.” Which were these? 

T. Cann Hucnes, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


MARYLEBONE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SocreTy IN 1836.—Did this society print its 
proceedings? and at what date did it cease to 
exist XYLOGRAPHER. 


“Vine” Tavern, Mite Enp.—In Sep- 
tember, 1903, an interesting old wooden 
structure called the ‘** Vine” public - house, 
which stood on the pavement at Mile End, 
was destroyed by order of the Borough 
Council of Stepney. It had been etched 
years ago by the late Mr. Edwin Edwards, 


volume bears the autograph é ta Rev. A. D. 


and I am told that a turnpike once stood hard 
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by. If any one will give me further informa- 
tion about it I shall be much obliged. 
NORMAN. 


“Work LIke a Trosay.”"—The vicar of a 
church here, speaking, on the cover of his 
parish magazine, of some of his assistants on 
a recent occasion, says that “they worked 
like Trojans,” and then adds, with a touch of 
humour, in a parenthesis, “ By the way, can 
any one say exactly how Trojans did work ?” 
In other words, what is the origin of the 
expression! As I have failed to find it in the 
Indexes of ‘ N. & Q.,’ I venture to put it now 
as a query. W. T. Lyx. 

Blackheath. 

[A Trojan is a canting term for a resolute man, 
one not easily overcome or dismayed.] 


Sr. Georce.— Has this proverb on St. 
George any known source! “ Like St. George, 
always in his saddle, never on his way.” I 
occurs in Clement Walker's ‘History of 
Independency,’ ‘The Mysterie of the Two 
Junto’s,’ p. 13 (1648). Recinatp HaINes. 

Uppingham. 


BurcomMaster Six.—Can any of your 
readers give me the arms of the Burgomaster 
Jan Six, the friend and patron of Rembrandt? 
Rietstap in the ‘Armorial Général’ mentions 
two families of this name, viz., Six de 
Hillegom, Holland, and Six d’Oterleek, 
Holland, each bearing the same arms, Azure, 
two crescents in chief and an estoile in base 
argent. Are both or either of these families 
descended from the burgomaster ? 


We 
Mora or Evrore.—An article 
in the /ntermeé/iaive for 30 April, speaking of 
the marriages of brothers and sisters among 


Jews, Egyptians, Greeks,and Britons, remarks, | 


**Tous les empechements pour cause de 
parenté qu’admet l'Eglise catholique sont 
d’origine, non pas juive, non pas méme 
chrétienne, mais romaine.” 

Is there any adequate history of the 
development of the moral standards now 
accepted in Europe which explains whence 
our conceptions of right and wrong were 
derived ? 

Though still faulty enough in that respect, 
the races with a preponderating share of 
Teutonic blood are aa to be more truthful 


than the nations of Keltic type or than the 
peoples of the Mediterranean basin. Whence 
did they derive the specially strong sentiment 
which makes it, theoretically at least, a 
disgrace and a sign of effeminate cowardice 
for a man to lie? A friend of mine remarks : 
**Your slow-brained Teuton only lies for 


sordid gain, and even then is conscious of 
wrongdoing ; but the races with more lively 
imaginations appear to indulge in misstate- 
ment as a pastime, for they recognize no 
distinct cleavage between fact and fiction.” 
If this is correct, the virtue of truthfulness 
has probably to do with physiological 
structure. Yet it may be asked, When and 
how did it first appear in a suflicient degree 
to be noted as a racial characteristic ? 
X. Z. 

Fincuace Priory, Durnam.—In or about 
1866 a Mr. Charles Hensman obtained the 
prize of the Royl Institute of British 
Architects for a series of architectural 
drawings of this priory. He subsequently 
placed all these atthe disposal of the late 
| Edward Roberts, FS.A., to illustrate a paper 
| printed in their Jornal (vol. xxiii. pp. 67-85). 

Mr. Roberts, howeer, only used a selection, 
and stated in a fot-note, “ His drawings are 
in course of publiation under his own direc- 

tion.” Were thse ever published? If so, 
| when and where Is anything else known of 
Mr. Hensman’s ‘ork ? 

T. GNN Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
| Lancaster. 

AsapurRNer *AMILY oF OLNEY, Bucks.— 
I am desirous f compiling a pedigree of this 
family, and ould much appreciate any 
information our readers may have. The 
Rev. Edw. Asburner (1734-1804), a member 
of this fami, was pastor of the Noncon- 
formist meetig-house at Poole, Dorsetshire. 
The family we living at Olney about 1530. 
Are they deended from the Lancashire 
family of thename? 

Cuas. Hatt Croucn. 

5, Grove Vik, Wanstead. 


Ricuarp lice, M.P. ror Beaumaris, 1754 
| AND 1761.—hat was the date or approximate 
date of his kth ? 


FaLKNER’R FAULKNER Famity.—I am 
anxious to certain the parentage of John 
Falkner, par-maker, Claverley, Shropshire, 
who died 1761, aged forty-three. He 
would be ba about 1717, 1718, or 1719, and 
it seems pbable that he was first of his 
family to sde in that parish. Any clue will 
greatly oblime. W. P. W. 

124, Chance Lane. 


MESMERIs IN THE Dark AGes.—Whilst 
Dr. Walfordodie, the well-known mesmerist, 
was lecturi) in the Palace Theatre, Aber- 
deen, on thright of 22 July, previous to 
giving his flormance in that art, he said 
that mesmem was not a thing of to-day (at 
the same tin ‘iting a case of 1748), but wag 
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well known in the Dark Ages. Further- 
more, said he, sculptured stones have been 
found on which were portrayed persons under- 
going the mesmeric art. Will any one confirm 
the authenticity of his public statement ? 
Ropert Murpocu LAWRANCE. 
71, Bon-Accord Street, Aberdeen, 


KILLep By A Loox.—In Westcott’s 
‘ Life,’ vol. i. p. 351, occurs the following foot- 
note :— 

“About this time my brother Brooke, who was 
reading for a history prize at Cheltenham, imparted 
to me, amongst other fruits of his research, that 
Edward I. once killed a man by lookingat him. Of 
course, as in fraternal duty bound, I scoffed at the 
idea, and suggested that the king brandished his 
sword in the poor man’s face; but | believe it now.” 
Where is this incident recorded? Is it a 
unique instance ? J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Baron Warp. — Can any correspondent 
give the birthplace of Baron Thomas Ward, 
born 1809 and died 1858? The accounts of 
his life I have read do not agree as to the 
place. WILLIAM ANDREWs. 

Hull Royal Institution. i 


Manzonrs ‘Berrotuep.’— An English 
translation of this celebrated novel was 
published by Bentley in 1846, being No. 43 
of his “Standard Novels and Romances.” I 
believe another translation of this work was 
issued by some publisher in the fifties, but 
[ am not quite certain. Perhaps some 
admirers of ‘[ Promessi Sposi’ can tell me 
if this is the case, and if so, the name of the 
publisher. Freperick T. HipGaMe. 

[A translation by Mrs. Apel was issued, with the 
original text, by Cornish in 1860. It was in 18mo, 
price ls. 6d. 


THACKERAY'’S Picrures.—Can any one 
inform me whether a public sale of the 
above was held, or whether any sale of them 
took place, soon after the novelist’s death ? 
Thackeray was the fortunate recipient of 
numerous pictures and drawings from 
artists, and instances of works stated to 
have come from his collection being offered 
for sale by dealers have come under my 
notice. W. B. H 


Lonpon CEMETERIES IN 1860.—I am search- 
ing for material for a biography of my little 
sister, Eiiza Ellen ; but 1 have been unable 
to find out where she was buried. 1 have 
written to Somerset House, and also to the 

resent City officials of London ; but they 
1ave informed me that they have no record 
of her burial, and that I must apply to the 
cemetery authorities where she was interred. 


But to know in which cemetery she was 
interred is the puzzling question. Besides, I 
have no knowledge of the names of the 
cemeteries then in existence. She died in 
Fetter Lane, 21 June, 1860. Now, if some 
good reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would supply me 
with the names and addresses of the ceme- 
teries in use for London in June, 1860, I 
should then be able to get searches made in 
all the cemetery records until I found the 
right one. This is the only way it is possible 
to find it. F. A. Hopkins. 
536, California Street, Los Angeles, California. 


ENGLAND’s INHABITANTS IN 1697.—Have 
there been preserved the original MS. lists 
of the parochial assignments of the tax 
imposed on births, marriages, and burials 
by the Act 6 & 7 William & Mary, cap. 6? 
That they would be of very great service to 
the genealogist and the local historian is, of 
course, evident. DUNHEVED. 


“Turee Guns.”—In Strype’s ‘ Life of the 
Learned Sir Thomas Smith, Kt.’ printed in 
1698, I find on p. 38 the following pas- 
sage :— 

“And this was the Port he lived in before his 

leaving of Cambridge. He kept Three Servants, 
and Three Guns, and Three Winter Geldings.” 
In the margin we are told that this happened 
in 1546, when Henry VIIL. was still reigning, 
and just a year after Roger Ascham pub- 
lished his ‘ Toxophilus,’ in which he says :— 

** Artillarie now a dayes is taken for .ii. thinges : 
Gunnes and Bowes, which how moch they do in 
war, both dayly experience doeth teache, and also 
Peter Nannius a eaeued man of Louayn, in a 
certayne dialoge doth very well set out, wherein 
this is most notable, that when he hath shewed 
excedyng commodities of both, and some discom- 
modities of gunnes, as infinite cost and charge, 
combersome carriage: and yf they be greate, the 
vncertayne leuelyng, the peryll of them that stand 
by them, the esyer auoydyng by them that stande 
far of: and yf they be lytle, the lesse both feare 
and ieoperdy is in them, besyde all contrary wether 
and wynde, whiche hyndereth them not a lytle: 
yet of all shotyng he cannot reherse one discom- 
moditie.”"—Arber’s reprint, p. 65. 

From this interesting pooaee one cannot 
help thinking that Ascham’s treatise was 
written in defence of an expiring art. His 
great friend Sir Thomas Smith, at all events, 
had discarded the old weapon and armed his 
servants with the new. His income at that 
time amounted to upwards of 120/.a year, 
which was a very large sum in those days. 
Was he compelled to keep armed men-ser- 
vants in proportion to his wealth? Is there 
any ordinance to that effect? In that way 
only, it seems to me, can the “Three Guns” 
be explained. Joun T. Curry. 
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Beylics, 
DESECRATED FONTS. 
(10 S. i. 488 ; ii. 112.) 
ALTHOUGH ready to grant that old church 


restoration often means church desecration, | 


I think your correspondents under the above 
title are just a little severe. There are 
es cases even in the views of church- 
wardens. I remember about thirty years ago, 
while acting as clerk of the works at the 
restoration of the old church of St. Hilda in 
the market-place of South Shields, there was 
a disused font standing among the tombstones 
in the churchyard, which is there yet for any 
thing I know to the contrary. Mr. Pollard, 
a benevolent old warden, during a round of 
inspection happening to bring it under ob- 
servation, exclaimed, in his dear old North 
Country accent, “Puir old thing, that all of 
us wee bit bairns were christened in '!—give 
it a coat of paint.” And the poor old thing 
was solaced with an affectionate coat of 
paint accordingly. 

A more serious case of real desecration 
occurred here, nearer home, within my 
recollection, now nearly half a century ago. 
The fine old parish church of Northtleet, 
Kent, was undergoing restoration under the 
indefatigable care and generosity of a late 
rector, Mr. Southgate. A funeral had taken 
place in the churchyard, and after the service 
the undertaker’s men, or a few of them, went 
about larking in the old church, and a 
foolish young fellow got up on to the font 
and was in the act of what I must mildly 
call “passing water” into it. The rector 
happened to have remained in the vestry, 
and accidentally emerging just at the moment, 
cried out, “ What disgraceful conduct !” and 
the young fellow instantly took to his heels. 
The rector, then himself a powerful young 
man, gave chase in his surplice, greatly to 
the astonishment of the villagers—it is a 
regular town now—and the unhappy youth 
was relentlessly handed over to the justices. 
The father engaged a solicitor to deny and 
defend ; but, in spite of a subsequent abject 
apology and an offer of a donation to the 
church fund, the young culprit had to 
undergo a term of incarceration in Maid- 
stone Gaol. Then occurred the next rather 
questionable act as to a completion of the 
desecration. The rector declared that the 
font could never again be used for a sacred 
rite, and caused the massive relic, the basin 
of which was large enough for the complete 
immersion of a child, to be buried in the 
churchyard, and a new font, of modern size 


and style, placed in a new position in the 
church. 

That is all ancient history now; for the 
whole matter was discreetly hushed up 
as much as possible. Since then, that 
playful youth, who was taught a salu- 
tary lesson, has led an honourable and 
exemplary life, and it has often occurred to 
me that it is time that the old font should 
be unearthed once more, and restored again 
to some honourable position, if not to its 
or. tinal one, rather than that posterity 
sv -uld have to trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents and an interesting possible future 
archeological discovery. 


CHARLES COBHAM. 
The Shrubbery, Gravesend. 

Dr. Forsuaw will be glad to hear that 
owing to the public spirit of Mr. William 
Winckley, F.S.A., a resident in the parish, the 
beautiful old font of 1200 was restored to 
Harrow Church in 1846. Unfortunately the 
square plinth with its spurs was not replaced, 
but sufficient Purbeck marble was found in 
the immediate neighbourhood to repair other 
damages which had been sustained, and to 
supply a new rim. Those who had been 
instrumental in the restoration, unhappily, 
thought proper to break up the original rim 
and divide it among themselves as keepsakes. 
I may refer Dr. Forshaw to Mr. Samuel 
Gardner’s interesting book ‘The Arcehi- 
tectural History of Harrow Church’ (pub- 
lished in 1895 by Mr. J. C. Wilbee, bookseller 
to Harrow School), pp. 56-62. The author 
gives illustrations of the font as it now is; 
as it was in 1794 from Lysons’s * Environs of 
London’; as it was from 1800 to 1846, when 
it reposed in Mrs. Leith’s garden ; and also 
of its wretched rival, the substituted font 
‘of 1800, in 1895 in a garden at Harrow. 
| Mrs. Leith, who preserved it from destrac- 
tion, was the widow of Capt. Alexander 
Leith, and died, aged ninety-two, in 1846. 
|For many years before 1839 she rented the 
| present vicarage, which, during the occupa- 
| tion of the “Dame,” was held in great 
repute among the school houses for its 
high social character, and especially for its 
eminence in cricket. In fact “Leith’s against 
the School” was an annual match. Among 

orominent Leithites may be mentioned Arch- 
bishop Trench and the fifth Marquess of 
Hertford. 

In the south aisle of Stratford-on-Avon 
|Church may be seen the battered remains 
of the old fifteenth-century font at which 
| William Shakespeare was probably baptized 
on 26 April, 1564. Removed from the church 
'to the house of the parish clerk, Thomas 
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Paine, who died in 1747, it remained at the 
house he occupied in Church Street, and was 
used as a water cistern until 1823, when it 
yassed into the possession of Capt. Saunders. 

t is an octagon, having upon its faces a 
series of quatrefoils, two in each panel. The 
new font is a replica of the ancient bowl. A 
charming etching of the old font in 1853, as 
it stood in a garden, from an oil sketch by 
Henry Wallis, will be found in Mr. F. G. 
Fleay’s ‘Life and Work of William Shake- 
speare,’ 1886. A. R. Bay ey. 

Mr. Pace may like to know that while 
waiting to be ferried across the Trent from 
East Butterwick to West Butterwick, Lincs, 
in September, 1901, I was shown the octa- 
gonal bow! of an old font in the yard of Mr. 
Outram, a mason of East Butterwick. My 
informant told me that it was formerly in 
the grounds of the vicarage, Messingham, a 
village about four miles to the east of East 
Butterwick ; but I was unable to ascertain 
whether it was originally in Messingham 
Charch or not. CuarLes Hatt Croucu. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 

Desecrated fonts exist by the hundred. But 
upon what authority does W. T. H. assume 
the one at Sileby, in Leicestershire, to be 
Saxon ? Paley, in ‘ Illustrations of Baptismal 
Fonts’ (1844), whilst not denying that fonts 
of that date may possibly exist, is unable 
to quote an example, and adds: “ We know 
from Bede that stone fonts were not used in 
churches in his time.” The Venerable Bede 
is said to have died 27 May, 735. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

There must be few old churches whose 
original fonts have not been cast out at some 
time or other since the Reformation, though 
many have been put back in the last forty 
or fifty years. There can be little doubt that, 
as a very general rule, the fonts were treated, 
at the change of religion, only less sacri- 
legiously than the altars—ejected and turned 
to — uses, when not destroyed. They 
had been consecrated by Catholic bishops, 
with rites described by the Reformers as 
“ Popish greasings,” and were therefore 
under the same ban as the altars. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Monmouth. 


Under the heading of ‘The Old Font of 
Beckenham Church,’ Hone gives the following 
(along with an illustration) in cols. 772-3 of 
his ‘Table Book ’ :— 

““A font often denotes the antiquity, and fre- 
<juently determines the former importance, of the 
<hurch, and is so essential a part of the edifice, that 


| here when I came.” 


it is incomplete without one. According to the 
rubrick, a church may be without a pulpit, but not 
without a font ; hence, almost the first thing I look 
for in an old church is its old stone font. Instead 
thereof, at Beckenham, is a thick wooden baluster, 
with an unseemly circular flat lid, covering a sort 
of wash-hand-basin, and this the ‘gentlemen of the 
parish’ call a ‘font’! The odd-looking thing was 
‘a present’ from a parishioner, in lieu of the ancient 
stone font, which, when the church was repaired 
after the lightning-storm, was carried away by Mr. 
churchwarden Bassett, and placed in his yard. It 
was afterwards sold to Mr. Henry Holland, the 
former landlord of the ‘Old Crooked Billet,’ on 
Penge Common, who used it for several years as a 
cistern, and the present landlord has it now in his 
garden, where it appears as represented in the 
engraving. Mr. Harding expresses an intention of 
making a table of it at the front of his house: in 
the interim it is depicted here, as a hint, to induce 
some regard in Beckenham people. and save the 
venerable font from an exposure which, however 
intended as a private respect to it by the host of 
the ‘Crooked Billet,’ would be a public shame to 
Beckenham parish.” 

Later (col. 813) Hone writes in connexion 
with his visit to West Wickham Church, 
Kent :— 

* Worst of all—and I mean offence to no one, but 
surely there is blame somewhere—the ancient stone 
font, which is in all respects perfect, has been re- 
moved from its original situation, and is thrown 
intoacorner. In its place, at the west end, from a 
nick (not a niche) between the seats, a little trivet- 
like iron bracket swings in and out, and upon it is 
a wooden hand-bowl, such as scullions use in a 
kitchen sink; and in this hand-bowl, of about 
twelve inches diameter, called a font, I found a 
common blue-and-white Staffordshire-ware halfpint 
basin. It might be there stiil: but, while inveigh- 
ing to my friend W. against the depravation of the 
tine old font, and the substitution of such a paltry 
modicum, in my vehemence I fractured the crockery. 
I felt that I was angry, and perhaps, I sinned ; but 
I made restitution beyond the extent that would 
replace the baptismal slop-basin.” 

The following recent instance is worth 
perpetuating in ‘N. & Q.” On 1 August I 
was epitaph-hunting in the local country 
churchyards, among those visited on this 
day being that of Idle, near this city. In 
|this churchyard I saw what appeared to 
be two old fonts, so during the week I wrote 
to the vicar (the Rev. W. Marshall) for 
particulars. ‘The inquiry elicited the sub- 
joined reply :— 

“You would see an old font at the corner of the 
vicarage lawn. It was in the old church some 
70 yards away (built 1630, on the site of an ancient 
one which had become ruinous. We use it now as 
a Sunday school. The Puritans had it some years). 
The font, I understand, was placed here when the 
present parish church, 1830, was opened on a new 
site. Closer to the house is another font, made for 
this new church, and superseded by a votive one 
| of a much finer kind. It is not often you see two 
fonts near a parsonage of this kind. I found them 
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The reverend gentleman's statement that | 


it is not often one sees two fonts in a church- 

yard is true enough; the fact is probably 

unique. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


A note on a font which was found at 
Tickton, Yorkshire, was printed 9" S. i. 383. 
St. SWITHIN. 


The ancient font of the extremely inter- 
esting moorland church of Holne,in Devon- 
shire, appears to have suffered greater degra- 
dation than any mentioned by previous 
correspondents. Mr. Robert Burnard, in 
his ‘ Pictorial Dartmoor,’ vol. iii. p. 26, says : 

**In 1827 the Rural Dean reported ‘that a new 
font must be provided, unless the present one can 
be put into a proper decent condition, which I do 
not think possible.’ Accordingly, the present font 
was placed in the church. One of the church- 
wardens removed the bowl of the ancient font to 
his farmhouse, where for more than sixty years it 
was used as a pigs’ trough. It was rescued from 
this ignoble use in July of last year [1892], and was 
removed to Holne Park House. It is to be hoped 
that it will eventually be placed in the church for 
preservation. 

Mr. Burnar«d’s hope has been realized. 
The Hon. Richard Dawson, the owner of 
Holne Park, has had it mounted on a Dart- 
moor granite pedestal and refixed in the 
church. It is said that the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley was baptized in this font. It may 
be remembered that he was born at Holne, 
of which place his father was vicar, in 1819. 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


PEAK AND Pike (10° 8. ii. 61, 109).—May 
I add that children about Hale (Hants), on 
the northern border of the New Forest, 
sometimes talk of Salisbury spire as Salis- 
bury Pike?! It looks, indeed, like a pike when 
the top is seen from the high ground in Hale, 
rising behind the hills south of Salisbury. 
I cannot, however, be quite sure if the 
Hale nickname for Salisbury spire is pike 
or spike. 

“Cam's Pike” is usually known as Coaley 
Peak, from the small village of Coaley at its 
foot. 

Can “pike” be merely a common noun, 
used as a “fine word,” or, as the Germans call 
it, a “ gelehrtes Wort,” by the writers quoted, 
in order to describe a hill which looks like 
an extinct volcano, such as the Peak of 
Teneriffe ? 

Aubrey’s use of the work “pikes” to 
describe, as I take it, the knolls rising from 
the line of the chalk downs behind Longleat 
House, the Marquis of Bath's Wiltshire seat, 


Seen from the Cotswolds behind Weston 
Birt, or from Wind Down in the Quantocks, 
for example, the hill south of Warminster 
looks like a large and very conspicuous peak, 
| with a hollow behind it, not very unlike a 
distant view from the northern Campagna 
of Mente Latino, near Albano. 


Pike Pool, mentioned by me at the last 
reference, is on the river Dove, which runs 
between the counties of Derby and Stafford, 
and is in the latter county. In the parish of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, in Derbyshire, is a lofty 
hill called Eccles Pike, the name of which is 

| preserved in the rime :— 
Eccles Pike and Kinder Scout 
Are the highest hills about. 
hamlet nestling underneath is called 
“ Under Eccles.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“TALENTED” (10% §. ii. 23, 93).—As Mr. 
Ratru Tuomas justly remarks, there is “a 
great deal of feeling about the use of par- 
ticular words,” so much, indeed, that if every- 
body's taste were to be regarded, the resources 
of the English language would be greatly 
crippled. Which of us can tell what may be 
the verbal red rag of his reader or hearer? 
I have pictured to myself Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's surprise when in the Spectator’s 
notice of ‘British Fresh - Water Fishes’ 
(28 May) he lighted on the following re- 

| proof :— 

| “* We cannot...... help wishing that he would avoid 
those very distasteful expressions ‘to wit,’ ‘albeit,’ 
‘whereof,’ ‘to boot,’ and ‘ withal,’ which are gene- 
rally characteristic of writers very inferior to Sir 
Herbert, and which appear with needless fre- 
quency. 

Sr. SwitTHry. 

The following lines are an example of 
Shakspeare’s frequent use of adjectives which 

are derived from substantives and have a 

participial termination :— 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So tlewed, so sanded; and their heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 

Crook-kneed, and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls. 
In ‘Othello’ is the line :-— 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose. 
Toged is exactly the same as fogatus. John- 
son, in his dictionary, does not allow sand? 
or star to be a verb. But Goldsmith, in ‘The 
Deserted Village,’ mentions “the nicely 
sanded floor”; and Milton has “starred 
Ethiop queen.” Such adjectives are very 
common, though I think that they are not 
to be found in the Bible. A glaring instance 


of the use of them by Johnson himself is 


points, perhaps, in the same direction. 


Johnson scolded 


given in Boswell’s ‘ Life.’ 
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Bennet Langton for seeking the company of 
“wretched unidea’d girls.” This expression, 
however, was used only in conversation. 
E. YARDLEY. 
30HEMIAN VILLAGES ii. 86).—Spanish 
cows must be gifted animals. Not only are 
they known in Germany to reden, after a 
fashion, but their linguistic efforts, however 
unsuccessful, are notorious in France: “II 
rle francais comme une vache espagnole” 
is a time-honoured comparison. Have the 
cows of other lands essayed an alien tongue? 
Sr. Switnrn. 


LaMBetu (9*" §. xii. 48, 153).—I have again 
looked at the entry in Ministers’ Accounts 
2 Ric. LI. (829, 1), and find the word Lambeth 
so distinctly written as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of reading it Lam/erti, as suggested 
by Mr. Hopson Matruews. A fuller extract 


will perhaps satisfy him that it is a term) 


applied to some incident of tenure, and not 
a man’s name :— 


“Bradenasshe Burgus:—......Et de j' de novo’ 
J 


redd’ Gregorii Peynto’ p’ quadam plac’ t're voc’ le | 


Chirchefleme et de xij‘ de redd’ j burg’ qui fuit 
Lambeth accident defectu he'd. Ult’a vi! 
de antiquo redd’ on’ at’ sup’ dimiss’ d’co Gregorio 
ad volunt’ d’ni sic cont’ in rot'lis Cur’ de A° 
xxxiiij Reg’ E. t’cii.” 

Place-names very similarly spelt occur in 
the following :— 

“Lands called the Lambihay, near Plymouth 


Fort.”—Special Depositions Exch. Q. R. No. 6198 | 


Devon. 

“Int. W. de Stratton Rectoris eccl’ie de Hor- 
stede Keynes, et Joh. de Coloma Rectoris eccl'ie de 
Lambhude.”—Exch. Plea Roll 73, m. 11 d. (Devon). 

“Rog. Hillesdon et Eliz. ux’ eius......Bre’ de nou’ 
assis’ v sus Ric. fil Ric’i Whitelegh......de lib. tene- 
mento in Grymeston et G—legh iuxta Okehampton 
et lamside iuxta Niweton ferrers.’’— /hid., 106, 
m. 22 (12 Ric. I1.). 

Erne. Leca-WEeKEs. 


“ PonTIFIcCATE” (10% i. 
of Mr. statements, that this 
word is ‘ta substantive denoting the dignity 
of a pontiff,” is disposed of by the editorial 
note, and by the fact that it is in universal 
use" among Catholics also as a verb. His 
second, that “it can apply only to the Pope,” 
is unwarranted either by usage or history. 
Boniface, Bishop of Carthage, was addressed 
In 525 as “Christi venerandus Pontifex”; 
and the title has been applied over and over 
again, from the sixth century onwards, to all 
bishops indiscriminately. I need not multi- 

ly instances, but will only ask whether 
Mr. MArcHANtT supposes that the “liber 
pontificalis,” or ‘‘ pontificale,” containing the 
ceremonies of episcopal offices (of which we 


404).—The first 


have examples so far back as the middle of 
the eighteenth [?] century), is for the use of 
the Pope, or “ summus Pontifex,” alone. It is, 
of course, the manual of all bishops, who in 
virtue of their consecration have the right 
to perform all pontifical acts, among others 
to “pontificate,” or celebrate “ pontifical 
high mass”—a phrase familiar to every 
Catholic, and a perfectly correct one, I ven- 
ture to say. 
Oswatp Hunter-Brair, O.8.B. 
Oxford. 


This verb is no neologism, as Mr. MARCHANT 
thinks, nor is it in any way incorrectly used 
of a bishop. Rock, ‘Church of our Fathers,’ 
1849, vol. 1i. p. 124, says: ‘If it was a bishop 
who pontificated, the deacon and sub-deacon 
combed his hair, as soon as his sandals had 
been put on his feet.” Du Cange, however, 
does not recognize “ pontificare” in this 
sense. The French verb * pontifier,” though 
not in Littré, occurs in Bescherelle. 

In the rite for the ordination of a priest 


‘in the Roman Pontifical bishops are called 


‘*summos pontifices,” and this title was 
formerly by no means unusually applied to 
them. See Catalani’s ‘ Pontificale Romanum,’ 
Paris, 1850, vol. i. pp. 235-6, and Du Cange, 
art. ‘Pontifex.’ At present the term Pontiff 
is practically restricted to the Roman Pontiff, 
but such words as ** pontifical,” “ pontificals,” 
and the verb in question are vestiges of the 
older usage. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Ripine THe Brack Ram (9 xii. 483 ; 
10 S. i, 35).—I have not my General Indexes 
of ‘N. & Q.’ here to refer to; but, if my 
memory serves me correctly, | sent to your 
columns—some years ago now—an account 
of the above interesting custom, in which | 
referred to a print, then in my possession, in 
which the frolicsome widow is depicted as 
riding in the manner mentioned at the latter 
reference. It was quite Hogarthian in cha- 
racter, and I should imagine from the descrip- 
tion given would be the same as that referred 
to by H—n. The words cited by L. L. K., I 
believe, speaking from memory, appear in 
Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon’ or Cowel’s ‘ Law 
Dictionary.’ J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 

[Our veteran correspondent’s memory has not 
played him false, for the article he refers to ap- 
peared in ‘N. & Q.’ more than thirty years ago, viz., 
4S, xi. 423. 

Str Samvet Grete (10 8. i. 349, 
433, 492).—Mr. Atatster MacGiLiean will 
find a list of Scotch ofticers in the Russian 
navy in Scottish Notes and (Queries, 2™ 5B. 
iii. 5, from the pen of Mr. John Malcolm 
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Bulloch. They are extracted from the ‘Im- 
perial Russian Navy List, which has been 
left to Mr. Fred. Jane to catalogue. 

Rospert Murpocn Lawrance. 

71, Bon-Accord Street, Aberdeen. 

ANTIQUARY v. ANTIQUARIAN (10 §. i. 325, 
396). — Before submitting to the sentence 
pronounced upon it, may not the culprit 
“antiquarian asa substantive” ask the reasons 
for its condemnation? That there are still 
Englishmen recognizing it as such even its 
accusers grant; 
English language words formed with -ian 
and -arvan which are used substantively and 
adjectively nobody can deny —e.y., Christian, 
vegetarian, Carthusian, Preslyterian, Indian, 
/talian, Russian, &e. Then is not what is 
sauce for the goose sauce also for the gander? 
I have always looked upon the tendency of 
English to make verbs, substantives, adjec- 
tives, even adverbs, uniform, as an excellent 
means to make it handy. Perhaps some 
abler advocate than a foreigner will stand 
up for the poor antiquarian. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

The Society of Antiquaries was, I think, 
originally known as the Antiquarian Society, 
and members used the abbreviation F.A.S. 
instead of, as now, F.S.A. This was in Wal- 
pole’s day; but Cot. Pripgeaux is no doubt 
correct in denying that the society ever 
styled itself the “Society of Antiquarians.” 

J. H. MacMIcHakt. 


I venture to mention that the word “anti- 
quary” (and not “antiquarian ”) appears in 
that charming story entitled ‘What will He 
do with It?’ by Edward, Lord Lytton, historical 
novelist, poet, dramatist, essayist, editor, 
and, last and not least, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies when Benjamin Disraeli was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons. (By the way, was 
& great genius ever more bitterly attacked 
during his lifetime than the author of 
*‘Pelham’!) In the following extract two 
characters use antiquary, the first speaker 
being Dick Fairthorn :— 


**Your poor dear father...... was a great anfi- 
quary. How it would have pleased him, could he 


have left a fine collection of antiquities as an 
heirloom to the nation !—his name thus preserved 
for ages, and connected with the studies of his life. 
There are the Elgin Marbles. Why not in the 
ritish Museum an everlasting Darrell Room” 
Plenty to stock it mouldering yonder in the 
«chambers which you will never finish.” * My dear 
Dick,’ said Darrell, starting up, ‘give me your 
hand. What a brilliant thought! I could do 


nothing elee to preserve my dear father’s name. | 
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that there exist in the| 


(10 S. If. Ave. 27, 1904, 


Eureka! You are right. Remove the boards; 
open the chambers: we will inspect their stores, 
and select what would worthily furnish ‘* A Darrell 
Room.” Perish Guy Darrell the lawyer! Philip 
Darrell the antiguary at least shall live.’”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 143-4, Knebworth Edition. 


The italics are mine. 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Worrtncton (10% §S. ii. 88).—For this name 
| Dr. G. W. Marshall, Rouge Croix, in ‘The 
| Genealogist’s Guide,’ refers the reader to 
& Q.,’ 3" S. i. 38, 156. A. R. Baytey. 


Is not this a variant spelling of Oftington 
and Utlington, commonly said to be Offa’s 
jtown? The Domesday Uluredintone, alias 
Oluritona, now appears as Werrington; 
Ulurintone, a/ias Olurintona, as Worlington. 
The Exeter Domesday, in both the names 
| cited, has an O where the Exchequer copy 
|hasa U. Odetona is now Woodington. 
OswaLp J. REICHEL. 

A la Ronde, Lympstone, Devon. 


Brack Doc ALLEY, WesTMINSTER §. ii. 
5, 118).—As one who has been long a student of 
London topography, the writer may be able 
| to throw some light, even if from afar, upon 
the locality inquired about by Mr. W. E. 
| HARLAND-OXLEY, namely, Black Dog Alley, 
| Westminster. He will find the alley described 
in Dodsley’s encyclopedic work ‘ London 
and its Environs,’ &e. (London, 1761, 6 vols.), 
|where it appears upon the accompanying 
map, together with Barton and Cowley 
| Streets, then recently laid out. Upon the 
large and elegantly engraved map of London, 
| in three sheets, published by the Homanns of 
Nuremberg, as of 1736, the Black Dog Alley 
appears, but not the streets above named. It 
| therefore antedates them. The alley does not 
|appear upon the map of John Senex, as 
| revised in 1720, although the scale of that 
| map is sufficiently large to have shown it, if 
it had been in existence. ‘Too much stress 
ieannot be laid upon this, however, as the 
| map of Senex is carelessly drawn as to details, 
| omitting, for example, such a street as Crooked 
Lane, New Fish Street. 
Upon the map of Joannes de Nam, however, 
published at Amsterdam about 1689-90, but 
| representing a period approximating to the 
| year 1680, not only is the alley not shown, 
jut the topographical details of the ground 
there ddinauted would appear to preclude 


the idea that the alley existed at all at that 
time (at any rate, as a passage from street 
to street), though there is a large building 
shown upon this last map situated near this 
point, and well to the east of the Bowling 
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rejected stanzas, which were in the original 
manuscript, viz. : 
Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every tierce tumultuous passion cease, 
In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
The Latin elegiacs are by G. S., ¢e. Goldwin 
Smith, B.A., e Coll. B. Mar. Magdal. The 
title of the translation is ‘ In Cemeterio.’ 
Rovert Pirerrornt. 


Tuomas Picorr (10% i. 489; ii. 113).—I 
am greatly obliged to Francesca for kindly 
trying to assist me in tracing the ancestry of 
Thomas Pigott, who died intestate in 1778, 
thirty-four years before Thomas Pigott, 
brother of the baronet, is stated to have held 
the living of Rosenallis. 

The Rev. Peter Westenra, who married 
Elizabeth. widow of Thomas Bernard and 
sister of Thomas Pigott (d. 1778), may have 
resigned Rosenallis in 1780, as he died s p. in 
1788. 

Thomas Pigott, of Mountmellick, Queen’s 
Co., had a sister Anne Pigott, married in 
1730 to Francis Cosby, of Vicarstown, stated 
in Burke's ‘Gentry’ to have been the 
daughter of John Pigott, of Kilfinny, co. 
Limerick ; but this is doubtful. 

Another (?) Thomas Pigott had by his wife 
Anne } a daughter Jane Pigott, baptized 
in St. Patrick's, Dublin, in 1749. Was his 
wife Anne a sister of the above Francis 
Cosby! There was also a Thomas Pigott of 
Mountmellick, who had two sons, born 1759 
and 1764. And, lastly, Thomas Pigott, of 
Dublin, whose wife Helen Baldwin, probably 
of Derry, Dysert, or Summerhill, near Mount- 
mellick, died intestate in 1764, administra- 
tion granted to her husband. 

The Baldwin family resided in the Pigotts’ 
old residence of Dysert, and on the expira- 
tion of the lease of the home farm removed 
to Derry Farm, on the same estate, then held 
by Lord Carew. Can Francesca identify 
any of these members of the Pigott family ’ 
Kilcavan was the residence of Pigott Sandes, 
descended from the Dysert Pigotts, circa 
1730. Wa. Jackson Picorr. 


Loncest Tetecram (10 S. ii. 125).—I do| 
not think the Glasyow Jlerald’s enterprise 
constitutes a record. On 17 May, 1881, the 
Revised New Testament was published. It | 
was printed in its entirety as a supplement 
to the 7mes of Chicago. So that the copy 
might be set up in time the whole of the 
four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and | 
the Epistle to the Romans were telegraphed | 
to Chicago from New York. 
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tain Ido not know, but they must exceed 
“ between 40,000 and 50,000.” R. M. L. 


Ons (10S. ii. 50).—Thegreatest variety 
prevailed in wig fashions and names, but 
“obb wig” is evidently a mere printer's 
transposition of letters. A bob wig was a 
short wig. “Any sort of Bobs or Natural 
Wigs, of entire clean natural curl'd Hair,” is 
advertised. The following is a typical per- 
ruquier’s advertisement :— 

**That the same Person late from Cirencester in 
Gloucestershire, who has for these eighteen Years 
sold Perukes at 8S. Sepulchre’s Cotfee-House, 
1as got for Sale a large and regular Sortment of 
Perukes, made full and fashionable, of fresh West- 
Country Hairs; and will sell full white Bobs at 
2/. 5s., tull light grizzle Bobs from 1/. 10s. to 1/. 1s, 
and brown Bobs at 10s. 6/. Most of the above 
Goods are cover'd all over, to keep the Ears warm, 
and to prevent the shrinking in the Head; and 
to —— Trouble, the lowest Price is fixd on 
each Peruke, without Abatement.—N.B. Constant 
Attendance is given at St. Sepulchre’s Coffee House 
on Snow Hill.”—Daily Adrertiser, | May, 1742. 

Another perruquier’s advertisement ap- 
peared in the same paper for 24 March, 1741. 
Hogarth published in 1761 an advertise- 
ment which furnishes illustrations by his own 
hand of “the five orders of Perriwig as they 
were worn at the late Coronation measured 
Architectonically.” The names forthedifferent 
parts of the varying styles of peruke are very 
fanciful. The front of one, for instance, is 
called a “Corona,” ** Lermier,” or “ Foretop.” 
The top back part is described as the “ Archi- 
trave or Archivolt or Caul,” and the lower 
back part as the “Colarino or Hypotrachi- 
lium or Friz.”. The lower front portion is 
called “Ail de Pigeon or Wing.” At the 
bottom of the advertisement, which illus- 
trates the style of no fewer than twenty-four 
different perukes, it is said :— 

“In about Seventeen Years will be compleated 
in Six Volumes folio, price Fifteen Guineas, the 
exact measurements of the perriwigs of the ancients, 
taken from the Statues, Bustos. & Baso Relieves 
of Athens, Palmira, Balbec, and Rome, by Modesto 
Perriwig-meter from Lagado.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcuaekt. 


Wig is an abbreviation of periwig, which 
was derived from the French perrugue. Wigs 
have at all times passed by various names 
according to the fashions of the day. A 
wig-maker’s advertisement which appeared 
in 1724 gives the names of the kind of head- 
covering at that time :— 

“Joseph Pickeaver, peruke maker, who formerly 
lived at the Black Lyon in Copper Alley, is now 
remov’d under ‘Tom’s Coffee House, where all 
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bobs, naturalls, half naturalls, Grecian flyes, curley 
roys, airy levants, qu perukes, and bagg wigs.’ 

In Ainsworth’s ‘ Miser’s Daughter’ I find 
the following :— 

“I’ve wigs of all sorts, all fashions, all prices; 
the minor bob, the Sunday buckle, the bob-major, 
the apothecary’s bush, the physical and chirurgical 
tie, the scratch, or Blood’s skull covering, the 
Jehu’s jemmy, or white-and-all-white, the cam- 
paign, and the Ramillies.” 


The next sentence mentions “the last new 
veriwig, the Villiers, brought in by the great 
beau of that name.” 

Holme in his ‘ Heraldry,’ written in 1680, 
says:— “ The periwicke is a short bob, or head 
of hair, that hath short locks, and a hairy 
crown.” 

Of those named by your correspondent, [ 
am able to describe only the scratches, which 
were a kind of wig covering but a part of 
the head. The bob suggested by the Editor 
in lieu of “obb” is named in 1742 by 
Laurance Whyte, who says, “‘Bobs do 
supersede campaigns.” 

The Ramillies wig of Queen Anne’s reign 
has been discussed at 6 S. xi. 406 ; xii. 35, 
60, 115, 316. Bishops’ wigs were only dis- 
continued by the episcopal bench in the 
House of Lords so lately as the year 1830. 

Everard Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


An obb wig, or more properly obwig, 
simply means a wig for the forehead or fore 
portion of the head. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 


“Our Eteven Days” §, ii. 128).— 
Many thanks ; a lucid interval has occurred. 
St. SWITHIN. 


Epmunp Hatiey, Surcron R.N, (10“ 
ii. 88).—Edmund Halley the astronomer was 
the son of a soap-boiler in Winchester Street, 
Broad Street Ward, City (Cunningham’s 
*London’). He dwelt—how long is not 
stated —in Prince's Street, Bridgewater 
Square, ‘‘a pleasant, though very small 
square on the east side of Aldersgate Street” 
(Hatton, 1708, p. 11). See also Weld’s 
‘History of the Royal Society,’ i. 427. He 
was educated at St. Paul's School in the City 
of London, and died at Greenwich, l4January, 
1741,2 (‘ Biographia Britannica’). 

J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


_ Parte Baker ii. 109).—Is Winwick 
in Northamptonshire the place referred to? 
B. P. ScaTTercoop., 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Northern Tribes of Central Austra/ia. By 
Baldwin Spencer, M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. Gillen. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Upon the appearance, five years ago, of ‘ The Native 

Tribes of Central Australia’ of Messrs. Spencer and 

Gillen—of which the present work is a continua- 

tion and, in some respects, an amplification—we 

accorded it a reception such as few books have won 
in our columns (see 9" 8. iii. 338). Elsewhere, in 
speaking of the season’s output of books, we assigned 
the first volume the foremost place therein. It is 
gratifying to think that the eulogies generally 
awarded the earlier work were the cause of the 
appearance of the second. So thoroughly had the 
task been executed, and so deep were the interest 
inspired among anthropologists and the desire to 
know more concerning the customs and _ beliefs 
of the black fellows, that, in answer to a formal 
request, the authorities conceded the writers a 
further leave of absence for the prosecution of 
studies of the tribes inhabiting the district which 
lies between the Macdonnell Ranges and the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. In addition to acceding to the 
requests made to them, the Governments of South 

Australia and Victoria and the Council of the Mel- 

bourne University took further share in the work. 

Private generosity supplied the requisite funds, the 

energy of the scholars did the rest, the result being 

the addition to our knowledge of huge stores of 
observation and information. 

That the investigations now described have been 
made before it is too late is a matter for congratu- 
lation. Had they been much longer deferred these 
results, so far as can be seen, would have been lost. 
It is, indeed, a singularly happy chance that the 
work has been undertaken at a favourable time 
and under most favourable conditions, the authors— 
one of whom is a special magistrate and the sub- 
protector of the aborigines, and the other a biologist 
who has dwelt among them—commanding in an 
equal degree the full confidence of the natives. So 
much is this the case that the whole of the obser- 
vations are virtually made from within the tribal 
circle and not from without. How great gain 
attends this is evident to all who know how care- 
fully guarded are tribal secrets, and how much 
trouble is taken that none but the initiate are 
present at the performance of the religious rites. 
It is, indeed, not easily conceived what privileges 
have been accorded, since in this case. as in 
previous experiences, the most jealously guarded 
mysteries have been subjected to the observation 
of the camera and report of the phonograph. One 
cannot but think with regret what additions would 
have been made to scholarship had similar light 
been thrown on the mysteries of Demeter or 
Dionysus. 

It is true that we benefit but little, in one sense, 
by the amical disposition of the indigenes, and that 
although the manner in which the rites of circum- 
cision, subincision, and the like are accomplished 
ean be read, and to some extent witnessed, we are 
as far as ever from comprehending their value or 
signiticance. Not very decent, according to civilized 
views, are the rites which are performed when the 
| youth reaches the age of puberty. There is nothing, 
| however, in them orgiastic, and few things are 
|}more remarkable than the care that is taken 
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throughout Australia to screen from the obser- 
vation of women and children ceremonies to w hich 
Englishmen—that is some Englishmen are ad- 
mitted. In the preliminary proceedings in the rite 
of circumcision women sometimes take part, though 
never in the actual ceremony. In the case of sub- 
incision in the Arunta, Kaitish, Unmatijera, and 
other tribes neither women nor children are allowed 
anywhere near the ground during the period of ‘its 
performance. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen are dis- 
posed to believe that this was not always so, and 
to hold that, according to a tradition common to 
almost all the central tribes, women had once a much 
greater share in the performance of ceremonies 
than is now allotted them. 

In a race in which almost everything is remark- 
able the intluence exercised over the imagination 
by the belief in the reincarnation of ancestors is 
perhaps the most remarkable. The belief is not 
confined to tribes such as the Arunta, Warramunga, 
Binbinga, Anula, &c., among whom descentiscounted 
in the main line, but is no less strongly developed 
in the Urabunna tribe, “in which descent, both of 
clan and totem, is strictly maternal. In the case 
of childbirth it is believed that, independent of all 
human contact, the child is the direct result of the 
entrance into the mother of an ancestral spirit 
individual. Stones in the Arunta country are sup- 
posed to be ** charged with spirit children, who can, 
by magic, be made to enter the bodies of women, 
or will do so of their own accord.” In the Warra- 
munga tribe, again, women are careful lest the axe 
they carry should strike the trunks of certain trees, 
since the blow might detach minute spirit children 
which might enter their bodies. Superstitions 
bearing some resemblance to this were not unknown 
among the ancients. In the district of Port Darwin 
there is a tribe, the Laraka, which practises neither 
circumcision nor subincision, nor even the practice, 
all but universally observed, of knocking out teeth. 
Though spared the “terrible rite,” the adolescent 
youth does not even here escape scot free. He is 
taken to a retired spot and subject to the caprice, 
which includes starvation and blows, of an aged 
man, whose special care he is, and who is a species of 
Nestor tothe swarthy Telemachus. When travelling 
together the aged man and his pupilare safe from any 
kind of molestation orinjury. It is only in the tribes 
of the interior of Australia that the processes of 
initiation may be observed. Such customs were at 
one time, it is held, universally diffused. At the 
present time the « oastal tribes are either extinct or 
much too civilized or sophisticated to know any- 
thing about such matters. Little remains to be 
added to what was previously said as to the over- 
whelming amount of information that is supplied 
concerning totems, magic, and the strange con- 
ditions of so-called consanguinity. There is no 
reason to be either astonished or greatly shocked 
at the species of promiscuity involved in the inter- 
change of “ luras,” such having long been current 
among the Polynesians. 


las a colourist. 


In the glossary the term a/ch¢ringa, or dream- | 


times, indicative of the period in which lived the 
mythic ancestors, is the most poetical. A quaint 
idea, embodied in no other mythology, is what is 
called the a/niffa urima, or the endowment of the 


intestines with magic sight, by which a man can 
detect the approach of a hurdditcha, or feather- 
footed enemy. or even the infidelity of his wife. 
Once more we can but say that a great task has 
been splendidly accomplished, that the book over- 


| unsettled, 


flows with information of the highest value to the 
anthropologist, and that the illustrations constitute 
a remarkable and a most important feature. 


Slingsby and Slingshy Castle. By Arthur St. Clair 
| Brooke, M.A. (Methuen & Co.) 

Dv kING twenty-two years the Rev. Arthur St. Clair 
| Brooke has been rector of the parish church of 
Slingsby, a small village, one of many “situated 
along the southern edge of the vale of Pickering, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire and the wapen- 
take of Ryedale.” A man of scientific and scholarly 
tastes, with, it may be supposed, abundance of 
leisure, a geologist and a botanist, he has accom- 
plished the laudable task of writing the history of 
his own pastoral parish. Slingsby, which gives its 
name to the old Yorkshire family of Slingsby of 
Scriven, is a small and pleasantly situated village 
of some 2,570 acres, with a church, rebuilt 1869, 
containing some ancient remains. including the 
etfigy of a knight, temp. Henry III., supposed to 
belong to the Wyville family. It boasts also the 
remains of a castle of no great antiquity or historic 
interest. A Koman road runs near at hand, and 
from the upper portions of the district there is a 
tine view over the sylvan glades and the stately 
house (designed by Vanbrugh) of Castle Howard. 
From the barrows near have been extracted pre- 
historic remains, some of them now in the British 
Museum. Chap. ii., headed *The Making of 
Slingsby, and Slingsby in Domesday,’ is full of his- 
torical information and conjecture. Of the lords of 
Slingsby the Wyvilles occupy a separate chapter. 
The houses of Mowbray, Hastings, and Cavendish 
are also dealt with, many interesting documents 
being quoted. Under the Cavendishes much in- 
formation is conveyed concerning the celebrated 
Duke of Newcastle and his still more celebrated 
Duchess. .\ painting of the Duke and Duchess, 
themselves often painted, and their not less often 
painted family, is among the many excellent illus- 
trations that grace the book. This is taken from 
* The World’s Olio: Nature’s Pictures painted to the 
Life,’ an interesting frontispiece rarely found in 
that scarce volume. After these come the Shetlields 
and the Howards. What remains of Slingsby 
Castle seems to occupy the place of an earlier 
edifice, concerning which we know little. A 
view of the castle from the north-west forms a 
frontispiece. Others of the church, the Mowbray 
oak, and the Whyville monument follow. Mr. 
Brooke has written a most interesting work, which 
every Yorkshireman and every antiquary will be 
glad to possess, 


Great Masters. Part XXII. (Heinemann.) 
Tittan’s picture called vaguely ‘Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love’ opens out the twenty-second part of 
Masters.’ In this work—one of the treasures 
of the Borghese Gallery, Rome—the greatest of 
Venetian masters first developed his magical gifts 
An early work. it is decidedly 
Giorgionesque in atmosphere. What it is intended 
to convey, or what should be its real title, remains 
As good an idea of its magic as modern 
means of reproduction permit is conveyed, and the 
warmth and serenity of the original are superbly 
rendered. Not less rich is the reproduction ot the 
‘Portrait of a Lady,’ by Gerard Terborch, from 
Mr. Cieorge Donaldson’s collection. The rich 


| embroidered skirt of white satin, the black robe, and 


the exquisite lace “‘chemisette” are marvellously 
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effective. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘The Little Fortune- 
Tellers, from the collection of Sir Charles Tennant, 
resents likenesses of; Lady Charlotte and Lord 
enry John Spencer. the infant children of the 
third Duke of Marlborough. They furnish marvel- | 
lous examples of the painter’s skill in assigning an | 
elfinlike charm to his juvenile sitters. The title 
seems a misnomer, since the girl only is a fortune- 
teller. The lad, who isa year younger, might pass 
for Puck. From the Accademia, Venice, comes the 
*St. George’ of Andrea Mantegna. The saint, in 
full armour, stands by a winding road leading up 
to a fortified city. In his right hand is a spear, 
which has been splintered in action ; his left reposes 
easily upon the cross hilt of his sword. On his head, 
covered with clustering curls, rests a species of 
nimbus : above is a characteristic decorative gar- 
land of fruit. Athis feet appears to be the dragon, 
rforated by the remainder of the spear, which | 
s entered his jaws 


Cor. Husxtrer Westos, of Hunterston, whose 
death at an advanced age has taken place during the 
present month, was an old, faithful, and valued | 
correspondent of ‘N. & ().. He entered the Indian 
Army in 1840, and was attached to the staff of the 
Bengal Presidency. He was for some years employed | 
diplomatically under Sir William Sleeman and Sir 


James Outram at the Court of Oudh, and was, from | 


1849 to the Mutiny, in sole charge of the operations 
in that kingdom for the extirpation of Dacoitism 
and Thuggee. In IS he was with his regiment on 
service in Pegu. On the annexation of Oudh in 
18% he was appointed to the organization and 
command of the Military Police. His services 
in connexion with this body and with the Mutiny 
won high recognition. 


ANoTHER valued friend, though an infrequent 
contributor, was F. A. INpeRwick, K.C., F.S.A., 
biographies of whom have appeared throughout the 
press. He was, as is known, a great antiquary and 
the editor of the ‘ Records of the Inner Temple.’ 
He was the historian of Winchelsea (where he 
long lived), and wrote ‘Sidelights on the Stuarts,’ 
and many other works of historical interest. 


CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. BarLey Bros., of Newington Butts, have 
a very fine copy of Desaguliers’s work on * The 
Constitutions of the Freemasons,’ containing the 
history, charges, regulations, &c., 1723. This is 
exceedingly scarce, and is priced at 9%. 9s. It is 
the first edition of the ‘Constitutions’ printed in 
English. There are interesting items under 
Bibliography, including Bent’s and Low's ‘Cata- 
logues,’ also under Dramatic, Occult Science, and 
Oriental Literature. 

The list of Mr. Richard Cameron, of Edinburgh, 
opens with the Roxburghe edition of Scott, 1865, 
6/. Gs., published at 12/. 12s. Among many other 
items we find Skelton’s ‘ House of Stuart,’ 2/. lis. : 
Wilson’s ‘Memorials of Edinburgh, 35s. ; 
Wyatt’s ‘Industrial Arts,’ IS51, 35s. (cost 20/.); 
a copy of Gale and Fell, 1684-91, 2/. 17s. 6d.; 
Arnot's ‘History of Edinburgh.’ I788; Burns’s 


“Works,” edited by Douglas, 1877, 2/. 15s. ; a com- 


plete set of ‘The Acts of the Scottish Parliament 
from 1124 to 1707,’ 13 vols., including index, 12/. 12s. ; 
*The Scotish Minstrel,’ 1820-4, 6 vols., 22s. Gd. (it 
was to this work that Lady Nairne contributed 


| Jews,’ 18s. ; Hartley Coleridge's * Poems,’ 


27. 10s.; 


| some of her best songs under the initials B. B.) = 


Deuchar’s ‘ Etchings after the Dutch and Flemish 
Schools,’ 1803, 2/. 12s. 6¢.; and Drummond’s ‘ Old 
Edinburgh,’ 1879, 45s. Among paintings is a replica of 
the portrait of Gibson, the sculptor, in the Scottish 
National Gallery, 5/. 5s.; and an oil painting of a 
mounted escort of the Scots Greys, 4/. 10s. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has a clearance list of 
books old and new. Special collections are to be 


| found under Africa, Alpine, America, India, Egypt 


and the Soudan, Cape Colony and the Transvaal, 
&ce. The general portion includes Brayley and 
Britton extended into 67 vols. by the insertion of 
4,600 views, full crimson morocco, 85/. (this copy 
cost the former owner 200/. in 1840); * The Voyage 
of the Challenger,” complete set of vols., 
thousands of plates, 54/.; Madden’s ‘ Coins of the 
Moxon, 
26s. ; complete set of the ‘Century Dictionary,’ 
9. 9s. ; ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ including the 
new volumes, 20/. (published at 52/.) ; ‘ The Hermi- 
tage Gallery at St. Petersburg, 84 large reproduc 
tions, 15/. ; Grose’s ‘ Antiquarian and Picturesque 
Works,’ 14 vols., russia gilt, 1784, 5/. 15s. (pub- 
lished at 21/.); Borlase’s *Dolmens of Ireland,’ 
Kingsborough’s ‘ Antiquities of Mexico,’ 
9 vols., folio, half-morocco, 1838, 70/. (published at 
225/.); a set of ‘Notes and Queries,’ including the 
indexes, 1850-1902, 34/.; Farmer and Henley’s 
* Dictionary of Slang,’ offered temporarily at 7/. 7s. ; 
and Boydell’s ‘ River Thames,’ with over 1,000 addi- 
tional plates, 60/. 

Messrs. J. & J. Leighton have a very interesting 
list. Part VIL, R-Sh, includes Shakespeare’s 
plays and worksrelating thereto. The illustrations 
in the catalogue are very helpful. There are many 
illuminated MSS. and fine bindings. It is only 
possible to mention a few of the items: an 
extremely rare copy of the Salisbury Missal. 1555, 
22/. ; the first folio of Spenser, 1609, 10/. ; Spenser, 
tirst collected edition, 1611-13, 8/. 8s.; Thomas's 
* Rules of Italian Grammar,’ 1567 (the first Italian 
grammar and dictionary published in England); 
Richard Verstegan’s ‘A Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence in Antiquities,’ 1605, 2/. 10s. (at 
yp. 293-4 is a reference to the name of Shakespeare) ; 
lurberville’s ‘Booke of Falconrie,’ 1611, 4s. 
(from this woodcuts were reproduced by Halliwell- 
Phillipps to illustrate *‘ Much Ado about Nothing” 
in his folio edition of Shakespeare): and Savona- 
rola’s ‘Compendio di Revelazione,’ 1495, 30/., 
extremely rare. 

Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, of Edinburgh, has 
a beautiful copy of ‘ Le Musée Royal,’ Paris, 1816 : 
the two volumes, atlas folio, are bound in morocco : 
the published price was 100/., they are offered at 
8/. Ss. He has also a copy of ‘The Portfolio of the 
National Gallery of Scotland,’ with introduction 
by the Duke of Argyll, 1903, 5/. 18s. Gd. ; and a com- 
plete set of the * Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland,” original cloth, uncut, 1851- 
1902, 10/. 10s. Other items include Gibb’s ‘ Mili- 
tary Trophies,’ Ballantyne Press, 1896, 45s.: a set 
of Blackwood to 1883, 8/. 10s.; ‘Charles Tennyson's 
Address to the Electors of Lambeth,’ 1834: and 
Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry,’ with all the plates, 1816, 7/. 7s. 
Many works of interest will be found under Jaco- 
bite, Highlands of Scotland, Burnsiana, and Fine 
Arts. 

Mr. James Miles. of Leeds, has three recent cata- 


logues, the first devoted to modern theological 
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books, and the second to scientitic literature. In the 
latter we tind Meyer's‘ British Birds and their Eggs,’ 
very scarce, 20/.; Orchid Album,’ 
1882-97, 14/. l4s. ; and a mass of pamphlets collected 
by Piazzi Smyth, 41 vols., 4/. 15s. (the contents are 
classified, and are the result of years of patient 
ollecting). The third list is a general one, includ- 
ing many works on art and recent travel. There 
are two Alkens: ‘Specimens of Riding near Lon- 
don,” 1823, 12/. 12%. and ‘The Analysis of the 
Hunting Field,’ 1846, 11/. lls. ; a copy of Chippen- 
dale’s ‘Gentleman and Cabinet Maker's Director,’ 
13s. ; Reiss and Stiibel's ‘ Peruvian Antiquities, 
17s. first edition of Matthew Arnold's 
*Saint Brandran,’ 2/. 10s, (this is in perfect con- 


dition, and_a letter from Puttick & Simpson is | 


enclosed guaranteeing its genuineness); also a 

opy of the first edition of Cruikshank’s ‘ Life of 
Sir John Falstaff, is58, 4/. 6¢.: De Morgan's 
‘Budget of Paradoxes,’ very scarce, 55¢.; several 
first editions of Dickens: a copy of the ‘ Hep- 
tameron,’ Berne, 1780. 10/. 10s.; * Memoirs of the 
Kitcat Club,’ 1821, 3/. 3. ; Loutherbourg’s ‘ Scenery 
England,’ 1805, 4/. 6/.; Meyrick’s ‘ Ancient 
Armour,’ 4/. 4s.; the scarce original edition of 
Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice,’ 1851, 6/. 10s. ; Ritson’s 
* Antiquarian and Poetical Works,’ 1825-33, 3/. 3s. ; 
ana Yarrell's ‘ Birds,’ 3/.3«. The catalogue includes 
a list of books relating to the county of York. 

Mr C. Richardson, of Manchester, in his new list 
includes Racinet’s ‘ Le Costume Historique,’ ISSS, 
is’. 10s.: Miller’s series of works on Costume, 
1S04-20, 12/. 12s. Notes and (Queries, from the com- 
mencement to June, ISS, and the Eight General 
Indexes, 42/. 10+. ; Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 1823-34, 7/.; 
and Hayley’s ‘ Life of Romney,’ 1809, 8/._ There are 
interesting items under Lancashire and Manchester, 
including a ‘ Narrative of the Peterloo Massacre,’ 
1819-20. 

In Messrs. Sotheran’s list there are some very 
valuable Bibles: the Coverdale, 1535, beautifully 
bound in morocco, 240/. (Messrs. Sotheran state 
*““that it need hardly be pointed out that Cover- 
dale’s Bible and the First Folio Shakespeare are the 
corner stones of an English library”; we fear that 
many of us have to do without these “corner 
stones”): * Biblia Sacra Polyglotta,’ from the Ash 
burnham Library, 1657-69, 35/. ; and the first edition 
of Cromwell's Bible, 1539, 36/. (Mr. Dunn Gardner's 
copy sold for 121/., and Lord Crawford’s for 111/.). 
Thomas & Kempis, the rare editio princeps, 1471, is 
priced 150/.; and a copy of Dante, 1477, 42/. There 
is a curious collection of Tracts on the History of 
Tobacco, 159 vols., 1626-1892, 42/. The general list 
includes Gough’s ‘Monuments of Great Britain,’ 
1786-96, 42/. (this is a presentation copy from the 
publisher to the engraver) ; Frankau’s ‘ Kighteenth- 
Century Colour Prints,’ edition de Juve, limited to 
60 copies, very scarce, 31/. ; Boccaccio, 1757, 
12/. 12/.; Clokayne] (Gfeorge] Ef{dward, Claren- 
ceux]). ‘Complete Peerage, Extant, Extinct, or 
Dormant,’ 8 vols. very scarce, 1887-98, 35/.; and 
Fraser's Magazine, 1830-82, 42/. There are a number 
of books on Indian subjects, including *‘ Tne Sacred 
Books of the East,” edited by Max Miiller, 38 vols., 
Uv. 15x. The works on Japan and China include 


Leech’s ‘ Butterflies,’ 7/. 10s. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has a good, 
useful general list. There are some valuable Alkens 
and Ackermanns; Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps,’ first 
edition, 1849, 3/. 18s.; Champlin’s ‘Cyclopedia of 


| spondents must observe the following rules. 


| catalogue. 


Painters,’ 1888, 4/.; Finden's ‘ Portraits of the 
Female Aristocracy of the Court of (Jueen Victoria,’ 
Hogarth, 1849, 3/. British Gallery of 
Portraits,’ Cadell, 1822, 5/. 10%. ; Ruskin’s * Modern 
Painters,’ Orpington, IS88, 4/. 10s. ; and a large-paper 
copy of the Border Waverley, Nimmo, 1892, 18/, 
There are a number of books at cheap prices to 
effect a clearance. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
some rare and interesting books in their illustrated 
These include Gotch’s * Architecture 
of the Renaissance,’ 1894, 9». : Pugin’s * Gothic 
Architecture,’ 3/. 15s. ; and Sir Maxwell Stirling’s 
* Artists of Spain,’ IS4S8, 4/. 4s.. very rare. There 
is a subscriber's copy of the first issue of the first 
Edinburgh edition of Burns, very rare, 1787, 4/. lis. : 
the first London edition, 5/. 5s. Under Carlyle 
we find ‘The Dumfries Album, 1857. This was 
published for the purpose of raising funds for the 
Dumfries Institution. The contributions were by 
Carlyle, Prof. Blackie, George Gilfillan, Mark 
Napier, and others. The title of Carlyle’s con- 
tribution was ‘The Opera,’ in which he writes: 
“Yes; to its //e//s of sweating tailors, distressed 
needlewomen, and the like, this | Haymarket] Opera 
of yours is the appropriate Heaven.” Messrs. Young 
state that “during a business experience of above 
half a century this is the first copy we have had 
for sale.” There are several valuable items under 
Ruskin, including ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ a complete set 
of the original issue, IS71-87, 5/. 15« 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Masonicus (“Wooden Pipes for Water”). — 
There has been much on this subject in ‘N. & Q! 
See 9" 8. iii. 445; iv. 14, 49, 93: x. 421; xi. 73, 112, 
189. 

C. F. Forsuaw (‘ Beaver or Bever, a Meal”).— 
See 7" S. ii. 306, 454, 514; iii. 18; and the quotations 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ s.r. ‘ Bever.’ 

Deu Au Coo.—ZJntcr-urban is duly entered in the 
*N.E.D.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (AUGUST). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) re 


Mr. VOYNICH has trans- 
ples his stock of Old and Rare Books from 
1, Soho Square, W., to ground-floor premises 
at No. 68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W., LONDON. 
Mr. VOYNICH files a Card Index, grouped 
under Subjects, of all Books in Stock, which 
enables Specialists to turn up at once all he 
has to offer without laborious reference to 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARY LEBONE, 
LON DON, Ww. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
AUSTRALASIA. Supplement. 56 pp. 
CATALOGUE. Part V. CHINA, &c. 
ORIENTAL CATALO 
ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. Part VII. Supple- 


ment. 104 pp. 
MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. 273. 36 pp. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, No. 274. 64 pp. 


Authors, 


“TRAVEL, ‘HISTORY, LANGUAGE, 


&c., of Foreign Countries and British Colonies, extending | 


to nearly 3,000 items. 


Catalogue of above wiil shortly be issued by 


BAILEY BROS., 
62, Newington Butts, London, S.E. 


CATALOGUE No. 79 
(ART, DRAMA, ECONOMICS, MATHE- 
MATICS, MUSIC, PHILOLOGY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY) 
Will be sent to all applicants. 


Gratis on application. 


T H O MAS THORP, 
| Second-Hand Bookseller, 
4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 


| 100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


| FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
| LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


JAMES MILES'S 
OLD BOOK CATALOGUES. 


No. 1. OCCULT. 
No.2. SCIENCE, BOTANY, NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, &e. 


No. 3. MODERN THEOLOGY. 
No. 4. GENERAL CATALOGUE. 


82, GUILDFORD STREET, LEEDS. 


H. PEAC 

LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 

MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS. 

NO. 5 CONTAINS 
ILLUMINATED ITALIAN MANUSCRIPT 
BREVIARY, A FEW INTERESTING 
INCUNABLES, A SERIES OF BODONI 
PRESS, IN BOARDS, AS ISSUED. 
KELMSCOTT PRESS AT 
PRICES. 

c. 


B. H, BLACKWELL, 
BOOKSELLER, 

50 and 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

No. 92. SECOND-HAND BOOKS, classified under the 
Headings of Alpine, Art, Dante, Folk-lore, London, Shake- 
speare, Ac. 
| No.93. The LIBRARY of the late Canon AINGER, Master 
of the Temple. 

No. 94. SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including Philology, 
from the LIBRARY of the late Dr. EARLE, Koglish Lite- 
rature, Poetry and Drama, &c, 


*.* 100,000 Volumes of New and Second-hand Books in 
stock 


Lists of wants will receive immediate attention. 


| Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


| Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 
| 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
| OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


| Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 

BOOKS BOUGHT. 

| WALTER T. SPENCER, 

| 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


“ Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring...... 
This sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.” — Academy, 
*Byowism Lireratvure ty rae Reiex or Vicrorta.’—* One of the most delightful of our novelists, gifted with 


delicate invention, charm of thought, and grace of style.”"—Pror. Morey. 
UNIFORM EDITION, each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 
TOILERS and SPINSTERS. 

MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 

MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 
MRS. DYMOND. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 


** Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronte sisters.” —Speaser. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. BLAND, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KKENK, 
of Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs, GASKELL'S * Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronte authority. 

EYRE. SHIRLEY. | 
The PROFESSOR; and POEMS. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

*.” Also the POPULAR KDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. @d. each; and the 
POCKET EDITION, ; vols. small feap. Svo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6. per vol. ; or the 
Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


“Mrs. Gaskell has done what neither I nor other female writers in France can accomplish—she has written novels 
which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.” —GrorGe Sanp. 
UNIFORM EDITION, 7 vols. each containing 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 


WIVES and DASE TERS MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
NORTH and SOU SYLVIA’S LOVERS. RUTH, and other Tales. 
CRANFORD, and 9 r Tales, LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 

*," Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. smali post &vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d.each. And 
the POCKBT EDITION, in 8 vols, small feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, in gold- 
lettered cloth case, lis. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


“I do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his characters stand 
out as human beings with a force and a truth which bas not, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist 
in any period.”—ANrHONY TROLLOPE on English Novelists in his Autobiography. 

13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 
binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 

This New and Revised Eilition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIK. 
VANITY FAIR. 


BAERS RY DON; FITZBOODLE 
a Journey from 


PER 
SKETCH BOOKS: Notes of 
Cornhill to Cairo, &c 


OLD KENSINGTON. 

The VILLAGE on the CLIFF 

FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE. 

TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. 

The STORY of TWO HOURS; 
FROM an ISLAN 


VILLETTE. | The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 


The NEWCOMES. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 
The VIRGINIANS 
ADVENTURES of PHILIP, and A SHABBY 
ur 
t © TID E 
CONTRIBUTIONS to NCH PAPERS DENIS DUVAL 
HENRY ESMOND, and LECTURES. BALLADS and MISCELLANTES, 


*," MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a COPY of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Published Weekly by © FRANCIS. Bream’s Roildings Chancery Lane and Printed by FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Seturdey, Awyn«t 27, 190 
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